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PASTORALIA 
The Lay Apostolate 


The parish is the hub and the heart of the home apostolate, and 
the pastor its chief practical promoter. The concept of pastoral 
duty will be enlarged in such a manner that it takes in also the 
non-Catholic population of the parochial territory. If it cannot 
be proved that the pastor has with regard to the non-Catholics 
residing in his parochial domain duties that flow from justice, it 
is certain that he has in their regard duties that emanate from 
charity. That for our purpose is quite sufficient. Henceforth the 
pastor will no longer look upon non-Catholics living within the 
confines of his parish as being outside his sphere of interest, but 
will embrace them in his pastoral love and zeal. He will see in 
them the lost sheep of his flock, and make every effort to win them 
back to the Fold. From this consideration the home apostolate 
will receive a fresh impetus. 

Zeal is essentially active. It pushes to new labors. The fresh 
access of zeal that comes with the enlarged pastoral vision will, 
of necessity, urge the pastor to start new enterprises and to engage 
in new work. This particular undertaking which it will prompt 
is of a vast as well as arduous nature. It constitutes a burden that 
he is unable to bear unassisted. He will need codperation, and in 
view of the particular task codperation on an extended scale. 

There are sources of energy in every parish that have been but 
superficially tapped, and that in numerous ways could be used to 
very good advantage. This undeveloped power must be exploited 
and harnessed to appropriate tasks; it can be put to excellent use 
in the conversion of our fellow-men. In this work, indeed, the 
laity will have to play a very important part. If the home mission 
movement is to grow beyond the scant proportions it has so far 
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attained, the vast unutilized lay forces must be mobilized in its 
behalf. It is here where the pastor will find the codperation of 
which he stands in need. Hearty codperation on the part of the 
laity will ease the burden that lies on the shoulders of the pastor 
and make success possible. The laity can render services of differ- 
ent kinds in the upbuilding of the parish; we are at present only 
concerned with the help they can give in bringing to the Fold our 
separated brethren. Without such assistance the pastor will be 
woefully handicapped. There is a very distinct place for the lay 
apostolate in the missionary activity of the Church. Lay codpera- 
tion is being used with fine results in the foreign missions; we refer 
only to the so-called medical missions which are rapidly growing 
and giving splendid promise.» The home missions will prove an 
equally attractive and grateful field for lay activity. Too long the 
laity have been inactive as far as the spread of the True Faith is 
concerned. They have left this matter entirely in the hands of the 
clergy, and been content with the easy role of spectators and cap- 
tious critics. Such inactivity is not intended by the Catholic scheme 
of things. The hierarchical organization excludes the laity from 
any participation in the government of the Church, but not from 
cooperation with the constituted leaders. There is work a-plenty 
for them. They have been inarticulate and not borne witness to 
the truth; yet, the Lord says that even the stones will bear testi- 
mony in His behalf: “And some of the Pharisees, from amongst 
the multitude, said to Him: Master, rebuke Thy disciples. To whom 
He said: I say to you that, if these shall hold their peace, the stones 
will cry out.’”* It seems to me that no better vindication of the 
lay apostolate can be found than this passage. If the Lord would 
not repudiate the testimony of the stones, He surely will not dis- 
claim the testimony of the laity aglow with zeal for the expansion 
of His kingdom on earth. Let them, therefore, raise their voices 
in behalf of Catholic truth, and loudly proclaim the glories of the 
Church. Let them become, as Leo XIII beautifully expresses it, 
“living echoes of the Faith.” 


1 Cfr. “The Medical Mission Work,” in Official Report, National Catholic Con- 
gress, Manchester, 1926; Katholische Missionsarztliche Fiirsorge. Jahrbuch 
(Aachen) ; “The Medical Mission Institute at Wiirzburg,” in The Catholic Medi- 
cal Guardian (January, 1929) ; “Catholic Medical Missions,” ibid., October, 1928). 

2 Luke, xix. 39, 40. 
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Father M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., puts the case of the lay apostolate 
clearly and convincingly when he says: “The average Catholic 
layman often fails to realize what an effective apostolate he can 
discharge in the work of converting non-Catholics; certain excel- 
lent Catholic laymen even seem to be under the impression that 
they should leave this work entirely to the clergy. Every thinking 
Catholic will answer these questions with an emphatic negative and, 
despite apparent or real obstacles that lie before him, rise to action 
and invite others to do likewise. Catholic men and women who 
are living in the world and carrying out the ordinary duties of the 
home, of business, and so on, can and should codperate with the 
clergy in the grand work of spreading Catholic truth. All who 
are blessed with the gift of the true Faith must strive to shed the 
light of that Faith around them. Are we to bask in the light and 
enjoy the warmth of Christ’s teaching, and at. the same time remain 
indifferent to those who are outside in the darkness and the cold? 
Are we to sit at the magnificent banquet of the true religion, and 
yet care naught for those who are famishing outside our banquet 
hall? And can we say that we truly love our God Incarnate, whose 
Heart yearns to be loved in return by all men, if we fail to do 
anything, or even to do our utmost, to draw others to His knowl- 
edge and love?’”* 


THe NEED oF Lay COOPERATION 
The plea for the codperation of the laity in the work of convert- 


8“The Layman and Convert-Making,” in America (September 24, 1927). 
Very pertinent is what William E. Kerrish says in The Acolyte (September 22, 
1928): “Farsighted Catholics are of the opinion that the laity must take a 
practical part in the propagation of the Faith and in the defense of Catholic 
principles, if the Church in America is to gain and hold the important place 
in the spiritual and cultural life of the people to which her divine character 
entitles her. The Catholic layman in America should do more than go to Mass; 
he should let his light so shine across the confusion of present-day thought and 
activity that there can be no doubt to observing men that the Church of which 
he is a son is indeed the Church of the God of Truth and founded by the 
Prince of Peace. Thousands of Catholic laymen could do valiant work for 
God if they were to realize the great opportunity that is open to them as 
Catholic propagandists, under the direction of Holy Church.” Reflect for one 
moment on the astonishing zeal of the propagandists of socialism, bolshevism 
or even the unsavory cause of birth control. Here is fervor worthy of a better 
cause. It puts to shame the apathetic attitude of the average Catholic layman, 
who evinces little or no interest in the spread of the Faith. It is difficult to 
get the average Catholic even mildly interested in this important matter, as the 
above-mentioned writer admits. “The topic of conversions discussed in America 
should interest vitally every Catholic. The fact that it does not greatly interest 
the average Catholic makes its discussion the more timely” (“Laymen and 
Convert-Making,” in America, October 8, 1927). 
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making is based not merely on the fact that the overburdened parish 
clergy is not able to cope unaided with this added task, but on the 
subtler reason that this work presents a peculiar angle which can 
be properly handled only by the layman. To make a convert, it 
is first of all necessary to reach him, to establish a contact with 
him, because it is only by means of contact that social influence can 
be exerted. In many cases, it is not only difficult but practically 
impossible for the priest to enter into sufficiently close relations 
with non-Catholics to act upon them in any but the most super- 
ficial manner. Such slender and transient contacts with the non- 
Catholic world as he may be able to establish cannot become the 
avenues of strong influences. There are social environments from 
which the priest is completely debarred, but to which the layman 
has daily access. In such circumstances the priest can accomplish 
nothing worth while. Here the layman must prepare the way. 
Pointedly a writer in America says: “Most Protestants, at least 
the ones I know, would not go within gunshot of a priest, unless 
they were half-way along the Road to Rome.’* ‘That is the real 
point. Between the priest and the non-Catholic world yawns a gulf 
which can be bridged over only by the Catholic layman; hence, the 
necessity of the lay apostolate. The lay apostle must mediate 
between the clergy and the non-Catholic. In this work of convert- 
making he is truly indispensable. There is is a very distinct con- 
tribution which he alone can make. Even if the final work is done 
by the clergy, in numerous cases, however, it has to be initiated 
by the laity. The first contact between the Church and the non- 
Catholic is hardly ever established without the intervening agency 
of the Catholic layman. The priest, therefore, can do but little 
without the codperation of the laity, which in the case of convert- 
making is not only accessory but fundamental. Fully borne out 
by the facts is what the Bishop of Plymouth says to his people: 
“The laity make the majority of our converts. It is you who every 
day mix among crowds of friends in this Protestant land, among 
people full of good faith and of kindly purpose, but hoodwinked, 
floundering, and dazed by the noisy clash of mere opinions under 


4“So Many Converts!” in America (June 9, 1928). The Catholic layman daily 
and hourly rubs elbows with his non-Catholic fellow-workers or business asso- 
ciates; these contacts could become vital and dynamic; unfortunately, they 
remain inert. 
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high-sounding titles. Numbers cannot help cross-examining you, 
and so giving you all manner of chances. . . . Going about our 
diocese we cannot but see the dull apathy in certain places where 
a convert is rarely made. The harvest is there, but you, dear people, 
must work your own patch of land, otherwise nothing comes of 
nothing. It is the business of the priest, but ever so much more 
yours. Strangers are shy of a priest whom they do not under- 
stand, and naturally he looks to them too professional for easy 
talk.’’® 

Of a piece with the above is the following from the pen of a 
Capuchin Father who withholds his name: “Countless opportuni- 
ties, not offered to the minister of Christ, are open to our men 
and women, and, let me add, even our children. Their lot is cast 
among the people. The same problems of life confront them. They 
know existing conditions from immediate contact. Naturally, a 
mutual bond of interest, sympathy and friendship arises, and circles 
of more or less intimate acquaintances are formed. Lay apostles 
can quietly listen to the confidential inquiries of their friends and 
neighbors and unobtrusively solve their doubts. Such explanations 
are more persuasive, because they are not the official utterances of 
the priest, but the free and spontaneous expositions of trusted 
friends and disinterested witnesses of the truth. More than once 
I was confronted with the remark that it was very well and natural 
for me to speak for my Church; for that I was ordained; it was 
my business to do so. In years gone by I have had the happiness 
to instruct many converts in the Faith, but I must confess that 
every conversion had its origin in an edifying conversation, a kind 
act, a friendly encouragement of some lay person, which fell quietly 
and imperceptibly upon the souls like a gentle dew from heaven.’ 

The influence of man on man is an important factor in human 
life. The good and the evil that enter into our lives come through 
contact with our fellow-men. Both temptation and edification 
reach us in most cases through personal channels. Hence the im- 
portance of association. “To understand life, past or present,” 
writes Professor Albion W. Small, “we have to be clear in our 
perception that it is, from beginning to end and through and through, 


5 Quoted from Our Sunday Visitor (Huntington, Ind., 1929). 
6“The Lay Apostolate” (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
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an affair of association between person and person. After we dis- 
count the purely vegetative factor in life, our drawing sustenance 
from the soil, and our dependence upon climate, all of which we 
share in common with the plants, all the external stimuli which 
affect us are occurrences in association with other people. We 
make associations, and associations make us; and these reciprocal 
actions are all there is to life on its outward side.”” The layman 
lives in constant association with his non-Catholic fellow-citizens— 
that is, in a relation which enables him to pass influences on to 
them. Evidently, he can use this advantage to acquaint them with, 
and bring them nearer to, the truth. If we took the trouble to 
trace our ideas and convictions to their sources, we would in 
numerous instances discover that they have been derived from 
association with some individual with whom we exchanged views 
in habitual intercourse or even on the occasion of a casual conver- 
sation. It is quite patent, then, that the ordinary layman has the 
opportunity of putting his fellow-workers or business friends in 
the way of finding the truth. He can arouse curiosity, stimulate 
inquiry, correct misconceptions, dissolve prejudices and drop sug- 
gestions that will eventually bear fruit. Opportunities of this type 
are without number. But it is the layman who enjoys these precious 
opportunities for disseminating the truth and scattering the good 
seed—not the priest, whose occasions for association with his fellow- 
men are naturally limited. 


7 “General Sociology” (Chicago). Dr. Edward Cary Hayes similarly stresses 
the basic importance of association: “Association is not a kind of activity; 
but all the kinds of our activity may go on in the relation which is associa- 
tion. . . . Whenever two human beings come into communication, an osmosis 
of ideas and sentiments is set up. By it one associate derives something of 
conscious experience and activity from the other. . . . As in physical osmosis 
there is passage of a liquid or gas in each direction through the separating 
membrane but usually with a more rapid passage of one substance in one direc- 
tion than of the other substance in the other direction, so also in association, 
while each associate is usually to some degree both a contributor and a recipient, 
yet in any given social contact one is the chief giver and the other the chief 
recipient. . . . Simmel says, whenever two men walk down the street to- 
gether or sit together at the club or wherever two human beings are in com- 
munication, the one is dispenser and the other recipient of ideas and influences. 
The superiority may alternate from one to the other, as the communication 
changes from a subject in which one associate reveals in his speech or conduct 
the greater clearness of ideas or positiveness of intention or depth of feeling to 
a subject in respect to which the other associate has the preéminence” (“Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sociology,” New York City). If this is true, the advan- 
tage is altogether on the side of the Catholic on account of the absolute character 
of his religious convictions, which allows of no hesitancy, no fear, and no doubt. 
In all such associations, as far as religion is concerned, he ought to be the 
active factor and the giver, since his sturdy and unfaltering faith naturally 
places him in a position of superiority. 
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Under the caption, “Living Testimony,” one of our metropolitan 
dailies recently had an editorial which illustrates the matter we 
are discussing. In part it read: “Truth comes to the individual 
man by two ways and modes. It comes in answer to the secret 
questioning of his spirit, granting light and assurance to the mind 
confused with many knowledges and much doubt. It is acknowl- 
edged as an answer to prayer or as the dictate of wisdom above 
the range of human denial. But, whatever its source, it comes 
by an inner way. Truth comes also through other men, by way 
of teaching, precept and example. In some degree each one of 
us is a bearer of tidings, the apostle of a gospel and the leader 
and teacher of others. In all the stir of human thought, opinion 
and persuasion, there are few words spoken without some conse- 
quence for good or ill, even though this seem slight and transient. 
By human voice and hand, truth finds its way through the world 
and is brought to those who seek it.’’* 

The lay apostolate can become a valuable agency in the diffusion 
of the truth. The rapid propagation of Christianity in the early 
centuries no doubt was due in part to the fervor of the neophytes 
who did not keep the glad tidings to themselves but proclaimed 
them from the housetops. The Acts of the Apostles are replete 
with instances where lay endeavor paved the way for conversion. 
In the homes of socially prominent Christians honest inquirers re- 
ceived preliminary instructions which greatly facilitated the work 
of the Apostles.° Accordingly, the lay apostolate is not an inno- 
vation but the timely revival of a primitive custom and institution 
which flourished in the Apostolic age.’ That for a time it has 
fallen into desuetude is deplorable and due to a variety of causes 


8 The Public Ledger (Philadelphia, 1929). 

®“So with St. Paul: in the course of his many travels and visits to mission 
centers the Great Apostle had occasion to appreciate the codperation of pious 
men and women, who not only provided him with shelter and lodging, but also 
brought neophytes to him for baptism, having instructed them privately in their 
own houses in the essential doctrines of Christianity. In Czsarea he abode in 
the house of Philip, an evangelist, who had four daughters who were virgins 
and prophesied. Evidently, they were catechists, who like Lydia of the neigh- 
borhood of Philippi entertained the Apostle; these pious women made their 
homes into mission centers” (Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., “Alias Oves Habeo,” 
New York City). 

10“Das Apostolat der Laien ist nichts Neues. Die Apostel bedienten sich 
reichlich der Laienhilfe. Paulus hat gute Erfolge damit erzielt. Dogmatisch 
ist das Laienapostolat in der Taufgnade, in der ZugehGdrigkeit zur Kirche und 
in dem sakramentalen Charakter der Firmung begruendet” (Leopold Engelhart, 
“Neue Wege der Seelsorge,” Vienna). 
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which at present it is profitless to consider, Of vital interest, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is being revived on a large scale in our 
days.» This augurs well. The conversion of the world can be 
accomplished only through the instrumentality of the lay apostolate, 
for conversions in large numbers can be brought about only if many 
and broad contacts are established between the Church and our 
non-Catholic contemporaries, and this calls for an extensive co- 
operation on the part of the laity. That this cooperation will be 
forthcoming cannot be doubted. With it in full operation and 
organized under the proper leadership splendid results may be 
expected.” 


11“The greatest achievement of Catholicism today is without a doubt the re- 
vival of the Lay Apostolate. Everywhere the Catholic Faith is manifesting its 
moral grandeur and spiritual beauty in the Catholic Action of the faithful. . . . 
In the Church of to-day the revival of the Lay Apostolate is one of the great 
Apostolic works of St. Peter’s successor, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. In 
his very first Encyclical Letter, Ubi Arcano Dei, and on numerous other 
occasions, he has vigorously sponsored the Lay Apostolate as the central, focal, 
and fundamental means for achieving the motto of his pontificate, namely, ‘The 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’ As he himself says, his hope for 
the regeneration of the individual, the family, society and the whole world rests 
on the Lay Apostolate supporting the Apostolate of the bishops and priests” 
(Rev. John J. Harbrecht, S.T.D., “The Lay Apostolate,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

12 “Tf there is to be but one shepherd and one fold, if the Church is to win 
the allegiance of the mass of the people, the codperation of the laity is indis- 
pensable. That laymen must make the direct appeal to non-Catholics is recog- 
nized by religious leaders everywhere. We find that the most converts are made 
where the lay movement is most active, as, for example, in England... . The 
most luminous periods in the history of the Church have been epochs conspicuous 
for lay apostles who vindicated the cause of Christianity by the eloquence of 
their writings, as well as by the sanctity of their lives. Think only of the 
achievements of the faithful of Ireland under the leadership of O’Connell, and 
of the German Catholics led by men like Windthorst and Mallinkrodt” (A Capu- 
chin Father, op. cit.). 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





ABOUT PREACHING 


By THE RicuTt Rev. Francis C. Ketiey, D.D., Litt.D. 


The only sermon I ever preached as a seminarian was delivered 
a few days after I had received the diaconate, and the duty fell 
to me by chance. A sermon in English had to be delivered in 
the Cathedral on St. Patrick’s Day. I was called upon to preach 
it, because the Bishop and the only priest who could preach in Eng- 
lish had already delivered themselves on the same subject and in 
the same place. Thus, I was the only seminarian in the house 
who had a chance to preach before receiving priestly orders, for 
the seminaries of thirty-five years ago paid practically no attention 
to preaching. Today some of them have a sermon or two each 
year for each student, which sermons in most cases are delivered 
amid the clatter of the refectory—often to become a source of 
joy to humorous fellow-students. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that under these circumstances preachers have to be born, for by 
such a method they are not made. 


If ever there was need of preachers, it is now. Our people have 
had a shock. Their consciences are troubling them, for they re- 
alize how little they know about their religion. How could they 
know? Many Sunday sermons are on the Gospel of the day, 
and are prepared in ten minutes, if prepared at all. Dogmatic in- 
structions are not sufficiently insisted upon. Years ago, when a 
pastor in the Archdiocese of Chicago, I could not help but note 
the satisfaction of the people when the Ordinary directed that doc- 
trinal instructions should be given at every Low Mass on Sunday. 
There was universal approval from the pews. The effect on the 
clergy—certainly on myself and my assistants—was marked. The 
Archbishop supplied only the skeleton plans, and we had to pre- 
pare the instructions very carefully. Preaching on such subjects 
required a return to study. There was, thus, profit all around. 

While I cannot find excuses for the neglect of preaching in the 
seminaries, I can find some for priests after they leave. There is a 
dearth of good models in the English tongue in spite of the laudable 
Wagner efforts—especially in publishing “A Parochial Course of 
Doctrinal Instructions,” which is doubtless the foremost work of 

9 
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its kind in recent years. In the old days the clerical reliance for ser- 
mons was the “Pulpit Orator” and a few other books of the kind. 
To say that the models were poor, is to express a truth that few 
will question. But even today good models are not plentiful; for, 
while there are many sermon books, nevertheless we need more and 
a greater variety. We need books of materials as well as models. 
Happy is the man who wants to be a good preacher and reads 
French, for the best books of the kind are printed in that language. 
No clergy in the world have done so much for preaching as the 
French. They have been at it for centuries. Our American triumph 
in “The Catholic Encyclopedia” was a great one, but it was matched 
ahead by French triumphs in encyclopedias of preaching. The great- 
est work that could be done today for priests who desire to study 
preaching would be the publication of a collection of sermon mate- 
rials on the plan of those for which the Abbé Martin was responsible, 
giving copious sketches, quotations from Scripture and the Fathers, 
excerpts from great discourses, parables and stories, comparisons, 
and a few words on timeliness, methods and delivery. Such a work 
might ultimately run into ten volumes. What of it? There is a 
market awaiting it.* 

I do not suggest, however, that a priest should rely too much on 
books. What I like about the Abbé Martin’s works is that, by being 
generous with models and materials, he really helps a priest to get 
up his own sermons. A sermon should be prepared for by the read- 
ing of models. Then the preacher should use his own head. Slavish 
devotion to a book encourages holy stealing; worse still, it buries 
talents underground. A priest who has made a good seminary 
course can train himself to do his own work. He will be surprised 
after a trial to discover that he can do it much better than he thought 
he could. The busy city priest finds it hard to get the time, at least 
he says he does; but he is not called upon to preach as often as the 
priest who is alone in the country, and he is off duty frequently when 
the sick-calls are divided into weekly shifts. He really has the time. 
The average country priest has no such excuse. His years in soli- 

*Bishop Kelley has since accepted an invitation to act as editor-in-chief of a 
Board to publish a work along the lines which he here suggests. Associated with 
Bishop Kelley in the planning and execution of the work will be the Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D., and the Editors of THE HoMILeTIc AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW. 
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tude ought to be years of preparation, through study and the exer- 
cise of his reasoning powers and imagination, for becoming a good 
preacher. Both city and country priests have ample opportunity for 
gathering materials from daily observation. It has happened that 
some priests, to their consternation, have been pushed into the job 
of writing editorials for diocesan papers; but it did not take them 
long to develop the knack of selecting timely subjects to treat and 
then learning how to treat them. There is not so very much differ- 
ence between writing sermons and writing editorials—at least, edi- 
torials for a Catholic paper. The priest who preaches every Sunday 
ought to be a sort of editor for the flock that listens to him. 

The aim of every priest who wants to preach well should be sim- 
plicity. Too many educated men forget their simplicity when they 
pick up a pen or stand in a pulpit. Short simple sentences made up 
of short simple words best carry the message. It is “ ’most every- 
body” who has to be reached, and not the “chosen few.” “How,” 
you may ask, “does that accord with your enthusiasm for the French 
pulpit?” My enthusiasm is for models only. I am not for slavish 
copying. It is good to read models because they give us dignity of 
expression and the urge to use better language than that of ordinary 
conversation; but the average congregation will not be reached by 
a Lacordaire or a Bossuet. 

The essence of eloquence is simplicity. Eloquence is spontaneous. 
It comes much easier out of the delivery of a simple sermon than 
out of an involved argument couched in long sentences and unusual 
words. Eloquence is felt before it is uttered. It does not spring 
from excitement but from deep feeling. Eloquence is not a matter 
of voice but of conviction. One can declaim a well-written and 
well-memorized discourse, and people may say that it is eloquent. 
If they do, they simply mistake acting for eloquence. Preaching is 
teaching, and teachers do not declaim their lessons. 


It is, in my judgment, a mistake to rely upon teachers of declama- 
tion to make good preachers. There are, it is true, certain faults 
that “‘elocution” can correct, and the teacher of declamation knows 
how to develop a weak voice and cultivate certain graces; but the 
actual preaching of a good sermon is quite another matter. Obvi- 
ously, the first thing is to know well the message. Then the chief 
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requisite is ease, which is not as hard to get as some quaking. and 
trembling new preachers think. The same quakers and tremblers 
can talk well enough in a room to half-dozen of their friends, or in 
a parlor when they are out visiting. The church in which we preach 
might be considered an extended parlor. If we have the power of 
expression in a small room, why lose it in a large one? It is only a 
matter of expansion. 

Before entering the pulpit a preacher should try to settle down by 
dropping his worries about how things are going to turn out. Ease 
is the thing, and it can be cultivated. When we have ease, our words 
come slowly and we have time to think as we go along. Every sug- 
gestion of excitement should be suppressed. The preacher has some- 
thing to say, and his success depends upon saying it so that it will 
be understood by others as he understands it. He puts his attention 
to the conveying of his message—to “putting it over.” If he knows 
and feels, he need have no worry about emphasis where emphasis is 
required. He will not have to trouble himself about voice modula- 
tion. No one can be sad without showing it in a lowered tone and 
the suggestion of a tremor; no one can be elated without showing it 
in a rising tone and a steady outpour. A studied gesture is a resort 
to a trick, and is often undignified. Gestures come naturally to the 
preacher who is at his ease. There is very little that a professor of 
declamation can teach about gestures. Many successful preachers 
do not move their hands six inches from the body. Gestures are a 
matter of personal style in delivery, one way by which the preacher 
responds to his own inner feelings. After all, the sermon is a simple 
thing, just a lesson for the benefit of people who want to learn; a 
lesson out of the heart as well as the brain, an expression of con- 
viction. If the preacher knows what he wants to say, stands in front 
of the people with dignity and poise, uses good language and aims 
only at what St. Paul aimed at, he is going to be successful. 

The priest who wants to preach well must do more than study 
models and lay in a stock of materials. He has to read and write 
good English with appreciation of its beauty—verse as well as 
prose. Once I tried to write poetry, and liked it till I sent a sample 
to the late Dr. John Talbot Smith for criticism. I got a little more 
of that than I wanted. The Doctor wrote: “The writer of this 
alleged poem is not a poet and never will be, but he should not give 
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up trying to write verse for the sake of his prose.” Some of us 
do not like to read poetry and like less to write verse, but we must 
force ourselves to both. Reading poetry and attempting to write 
verse develop certain qualities in us that we need as preachers. 
Newman’s poetry had a great deal to do with the making of New- 
man’s prose. Poets may be “born not made”; but it does us a lot 
of good to forget that idea and try to make poets of ourselves for 
the sake of improving our preaching—that is, provided we do not 
try to get our verses published. 

To be a good preacher one must be a hard critic of oneself. Per- 
sonally, I have studied my every failure and weighed my every little 
triumph. I never enter the pulpit without trying to get my ease 
by a prayer before the Altar. There I fling every bit of success over 
on the Lord, and beg Him to leave nothing for me of the glory. 
I try to get humility out of my prayer. It brings with it the ease 
and confidence I need so badly. I remember a great failure made 
on one occasion when I had “the chance of a lifetime.” For two 
hours after that failure I sat in my room analyzing the causes of it. 
Here they are: my subject was too deep for the people; it was too 
deep for me with the preparation I had; I got excited because I 
wanted to do too well; I relied too much upon my memory; above 
all, | forgot to say my prayer, for there was no altar in the big 
theater to remind me of it. Without the act of humility my own 
triumph became the goal, and not the good I might be able to do. 
I have never spoken quite so badly since. No man needs humility 
more than a preacher, and it is often the case that no man has less 
of it, except perhaps a tenor. A vain man can declaim, but cannot 
preach. He can split the ears, but he cannot reach the heart. He 
can send a congregation out saying: “How lovely!’’ but he cannot 
get them to say: “O Lord, forgive me!’’—which, directly or indi- 
rectly, is the real object of preaching. 

A preacher should not work too hard in the pulpit, though he 
should have worked hard before he enters it. Putting one’s whole 
strength into a discourse is likely to distress hearers, for it holds 
them at a point of tension which prevents them from absorbing the 
message. Ease in the audience is as necessary as ease in the pulpit. 
Running around a platform or along the sanctuary rails is no help 
to securing attention. You will notice that, when a man is deeply 
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in earnest about saying something to another, he stops and stands 
still in order to say it impressively. Watch people conversing on the 
street, and see if this is not so. 

Long sentences are out of place in a sermon. It is the short pithy 
sentence that is easy to say and to grasp. The long sentence, beau- 
tifully expressed because learned by heart, draws admiration; but 
admiration is not the goal. A preacher is speaking for God. He is 
in Christ’s place by Christ’s choice and selection. If ever there was 
the simple laying down of truth in plain language, it was when our 
Lord gave us by example a course in preaching. He did not disdain 
even stories to reach, with simplicity of exposition, the hearts of 
simple people. He knew the other class, and some of them He 
called ‘‘whited sepulchers.”” We certainly are not going to do better 
than He. 

We have few great preachers in America—perhaps none. We 
certainly have no outstanding ones such as France has and had. 
But other nations as well as ours have been backward in this busi- 
ness of producing good preachers. The Spanish and Italians run 
rather excessively to flowers and sermons for great occasions. 
Pius X—God bless him !—did a lot to change that situation by giv- 
ing the example and by recommending simple instructions every 
Sunday. But do we need a few great outstanding preachers? What 
we need is a large number of effective ones. A sort of holy but gen- 
eral mediocrity would help. Much good simple preaching can do 
what a few great orations cannot do. The Sunday congregations 
need the help of good sermons more than do the crowds gathered for 
special ecclesiastical functions. 


One reason why we produce few good preachers in America is 
because we do not give our most promising material a chance. On 
all great occasions we must have at least a bishop. Episcopal con- 
secration has no perceptible effect on voice, gesture, tone or knowl- 
edge. Why not invite our best preachers amongst the priests to 
show their mettle and promise, when we gather for dedications, con- 
secrations, jubilees or anniversaries? Bishops do not need all the 
attention they get. Priests could profit by a little more of it than 
they receive. Why invite a man to preach when everyone knows 
that he is not a good preacher? The late Archbishop Quigley ran 
his pencil through the list I had made of officers for the Pontifical 
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Mass at the First Missionary Congress, and substituted names of 
his own selection. I pointed out that the priests he selected had no 
particular interest in the cause of missions. “I know that,” he an- 
swered, “but it happens that they both know their ceremonies and 
can sing.” It would help if we followed such a rule about preachers 
when the occasion demands sermons above the ordinary. I am not 
reflecting on my brother-bishops. I have been guilty myself more 
than once, and besides I am merely pleading to give the possible suc- 
cessors of these bishops a chance to be worthy of their ecclesiastical 
ancestry. 

Having reached the heights of diplomacy in the closing sentence 
of that last paragraph, I hurry back to the seminaries without a 
thought of diplomacy. They ought to be the nurseries of good 
preachers. They are that in part when they teach, soundly and effec- 
tively, the branches of study the Church calls upon them to impart. 
Where they fail is in training their students to express in the pulpit 
what they have learned in the classroom. But is there time for that, 
when every moment of every day is filled? I think there is. Why 
not have good preachers preach good sermons to the students on 
Sunday in the Seminary Chapel and these same good preachers 
analyze their own sermons that same evening before the same stu- 
dents? No seminary staff should be without a few good preachers. 
If the professors do not measure up, then one at least should be added 
to the staff to do all the preaching and conduct the class in Sacred 
Eloquence. A model sermon by a model preacher every Sunday to 
a body of men who must themselves preach all the rest of their lives, 
would be excellent training. We learn more easily by hearing than 
by reading, and we are only grown up children when it comes to 
learning by imitation. We can stop being imitators when we get 
out of the seminary and are “on our own.” It is then that we will 
cultivate a taste for the best to improve with practice what we studied 
in theory. Every great artist was once the imitator of his master. 
He became great because he was not satisfied to go on being an 
imitator; but he never would have had his feet set on the road to 
progress had he not early had the advantage of somebody worth 
imitating to imitate. Professors who cannot preach should be ex- 
cused from taking turns in the pulpit of the seminary. Some of 


them will probably use that statement for defensive purposes. 
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Others may say that I do not know what I am talking about. I am 
willing to accept the blessings of the first-and to be sorry for the last, 
for I really do know what I am talking about. I have tried so hard 
to preach well and made so many blunders in the attempt that dis- 
tress has been my master and has taught me to know in fact and act 
what I am thinking about. Then, there are my years to fall back 
on; they surely have taught me something. 

Preaching is important. It is half our mission as priests. Christ’s 
command to “teach” is, in great part, His command to preach; and 
it is one of the two great commands that sum up the whole duty 
of His priests. The other is: “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 
We obey the latter in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice; but we can 
do something else in commemoration of Him, and that is—preach 
effectively. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Pau E. CAmpseti, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 


The parish school is not perfect. It is a human institution. 
Catholics are not taught to think that it is better in a secular sense 
than any other school. But they do believe that it achieves the ends 
they desire in education better than any other existing agency. 
With all its human defects, the parish school is a powerful ally of 
the Church in striving to bring salvation to her children. 


The first count charged against the parish school system is that 
it is not a system. One critic in cynical mood feels it is time 
“to scrap the parish school system—if it now is a system; which 
I beg leave to doubt.” The present system is built according to the 
plan of the Baltimore Councils. In a given diocese all the units of 
the system may not function with precision. But there is a system. 
The parish schools are organized in diocesan systems, and come 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop. He usually places all matters 
pertaining to elementary education under the control of a school 
board. The board chooses as an executive officer a diocesan super- 
intendent who functions as the authorized representative of the 
Bishop in school matters. He occupies much the same position as 
a state superintendent of public instruction in the public school sys- 
tem. Each diocese, like each State, is autonomous in education. 
There is no national head of the Catholic school system. ‘‘Never- 
theless,” writes Director Crowley, N.C.W.C. Bureau of Education 
in the 1928 Official Catholic Year Book, “Catholic schools are 
banded together as a unit in that they agree on the necessity of 
religious education, recognize episcopal authority, and adhere to the 
same educational principles and methods.” Where flaws exist, they 
are accidental, not essential, and there is no need to discard the 
present system to follow the model of the State. 


Doubt can be cast also on the comfortable assumption that, if 
the Church patterned after the State in her school system, each dio- 
cese would become automatically able to afford an education to 100% 
of her children. With but 50% of Catholic children in Catholic 
schools, we marvel not that so little but that so much has been done. 
The lament is sometimes heard—even from those outside the Fold 
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— 


who are not personally concerned—that the financial strain is 
greater than the average Catholic can bear. There is no attempt 
to deny the magnificent part that the Catholic laity have borne in 
the great work through the contribution of money, much of which 
was given when it hurt. But there is another side to the picture. 
In many large American cities, especially in the East, the parish 
school pupils make up 30% or more of the total school population. 
In some of these cities the non-existence of the parish school would 
add 50% to the annual school tax. Mayor Walker of New York 
City frankly concedes that the abolition of the parish school would 
bankrupt that great metropolis. We may safely venture to say that 
there are few Catholic property holders that contribute an amount 
equal to 50% of their school tax to the support of the parish school. 
The conclusion is that the maintenance of the parish school is to 
many an actual saving, not an expense. 

The compulsory attendance of Catholic children in the parish 
school is often galling to the non-Catholic parent in a mixed mar- 
riage. If the restrictions to which we are subject are onerous, there 
is a certain satisfaction in trying to convince those round about us 


that the restrictions are unreasonable. This emotion is sometimes ~ 


experienced by the non-Catholic party to a mixed marriage, when 
that party finds that the Catholic Church has thoroughly—as thor- 
oughly as possible—guarded the spiritual interests of the Catholic 
partner and of the children of the marriage. The measures to be 
employed for this purpose were explained before the marriage, and 
the non-Catholic party required to sign a document giving assent 
to certain conditions that would safeguard the spiritual welfare of 
the Catholic partner and the possible progeny. When the conditions 
are found hard, there follows a natural effort to justify an escape 
from the fulfillment of them. 


Even in this our day, when the modern mind seeks to avoid the 
consciousness of sin by a justification of birth control, there are 
many non-Catholic partners of Catholics who thoroughly agree with 
the uncompromising stand of the Church on this subject. They have 
perchance been well instructed in Catholic doctrine in preparation 
for the marriage, and have found the doctrine on marriage no 
stumbling-block. That the Catholic party should be allowed free 
exercise of his or her religion, seems eminently reasonable. But 
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when the condition that “all the children be reared, instructed, edu- 
cated according to the tenets of the Catholic religion” begins to de- 
mand that these same children be sent to a Catholic school, the first 
rumblings of rebellion are heard. 

The easy method of justifying opposition is to belittle the parish 
school by odious comparison. Sometimes the Catholic party can 
be won to concede that the parish school does seem inferior to other 
schools that offer themselves. Certainly it is balm to the conscience 
of one who violates a sacred agreement to feel that justice to one’s 
children demands the step. Sometimes the urge to justification 
forces the non-Catholic parent to break into print in denouncing the 
parish school. Naturally, it is vexing to find that Catholic parents 
are so well convinced of the need of Catholic education that they 
are prepared to make any sacrifice to provide it for their children. 
Much is made of some extraordinary case in which some devout 
parent seems to exceed the bounds of reason in his effort to send 
the children to a parish school. If perchance this parent does actu- 
ally jeopardize the health of his children, he is prompted thereto by 
his thorough conviction that the first purpose of the child is to know, 
love and serve God. Nor will the Catholic parent fear the ostracism 
or class-consciousness that may result from his effort to seek first 
the things of first importance. It is only where bigotry is rampant 
that this ostracism is felt—and happily for our country the reign of 
bigotry is definitely on the wane. The pursuit of a religious educa- 
tion in a country like ours may produce class-consciousness in just 
the same manner as the personal practice of religion. But are we 
on that account to sacrifice either religion or religious education? 
The Hierarchy of the United States make our position clear in their 
pastoral letter of 1919: “Our Catholic schools are not established 
and maintained with any idea of holding our children apart from 
the general body and spirit of American citizenship. They are 
simply the concrete form in which we exercise our rights as free 
citizens, in conformity with the dictates of conscience. Their very 
existence is a great moral fact in American life. For while they 
aim, openly and avowedly, to preserve our Catholic faith, they offer 
to all our people an example of the use of freedom for the advance- 
ment of morality and religion.” 


The “group opinion” among Catholics that favors attendance at 
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parish schools is a result of their compliance with the demands of 
lawful authority. Every Catholic may read the law. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore expressly states that all parents are 
bound to send their children to a parochial school, unless it is evi- 
dent that such children obtain a sufficient Christian education at 
home, or unless they attend some other Catholic school, or unless, 
for sufficient cause approved by the bishop, with proper cautions 
and remedies duly applied, they attend another school. It is left 
to the Ordinary to decide what constitutes a Catholic school. Canon 
1374 presents the mind of the Church very clearly: “Catholic chil- 
dren must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, that 
is, such as are also open to non-Catholics. It is for the bishop of 
the place alone to decide, according to the instructions of the Apos- 
tolic See, in what circumstances and with what precautions attend- 
ance at such schools may be tolerated, without danger of perversion 
to the pupils.”” The Catholic who regards himself and every Catho- 
lic as subject to this law cannot view with approval the action of the 
pseudo-Catholic parent who decides for himself to send his child 
to a public school. The offense is serious, the sin is grave. We do 
not speak of a refusal of absolution in this case; the contumacious 
parent is incapable of receiving absolution from a sin for which he 
or she is not sorry. 

How much may the State require of the parish school? The de- 
mands which the State is justified in making upon private educa- 
tional agencies are dictated by the primary natural purpose of guard- 
ing its own safety, maintaining its just social order, and insuring 
the essential public welfare. “The State has the right,” writes Pro- 
fessor Lischka of Georgetown University, “to demand that all 
receive a minimum education ; the right to prescribe subjects of study 
that are necessary for good citizenship; the right to insist that teach- 
ers be of good character and professional competence; and the right 
to supervise all schools as regards minimum instruction, sanitation 
and patriotism. But the demands of the State may not be arbitrary 
nor greater than necessary in order to secure the public health, 
morals, literacy and patriotism.” The parish school complies with 
all these lawful demands. All subjects required by the State are 
taught in the parish school. It perfects the teaching of citizenship 


by giving the child thorough instruction in that which is the indis- 
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pensable support of sound citizenship—morality and religion. The 
teachers are for the most part women dedicated to the pursuit of 
personal perfection. The Catholic Sister is the very flower of 
American womanhood. Teaching in the School of Christ, a school 
of imitation, her life warrants her bidding her disciples, even as did 
the Master: “Follow me.” “The real contribution of the nun 
to Catholic education is not cheap labor but richness of life; not 
what she teaches but what she is” (Johnson). Let it not be thought 
that the Catholic Sister is living in an impractical world of idealism. 
She is intensely practical. She strives to perfect herself in modern 
pedagogy and in all the best modern methods of teaching. If she 
does not have a State certificate when pressed into a service that is 
to last as long as she lives or is physically capable, she bends every 
effort to prepare herself for securing such a certificate. The certifi- 
cate does not necessarily make her a better teacher—even a college 
degree does not always do that; but the State can and may demand 
the certificate as proof of professional competence. She is never 
satisfied with mediocrity. She seeks the very best in all her work, 
because nothing second-rate is worthy of the Master whom she 
serves. Many communities, small and scattered, find it difficult 
to provide all candidates with adequate normal training. An increas- 
ing number of dioceses are founding diocesan normal schools or 
colleges to assist communities laboring in the diocese to prepare all 
teachers according to the best approved standards. State authorities 
comment frequently upon the ready compliance of Catholic Sister- 
hoods with regulations of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, to which they are in many instances not subject. The nun 
gives the parish school its power. She is the support of its discip- 
line. Her dedication of herself to God and the work of God upon 
this earth is the secret of its stability. 


But are there no gaps, no defects? In the field of textbook writ- 
ing, especially in the subject of religion, there is much work 
to be done. Many distinctively Catholic textbooks in the past have 
failed to meet modern approved standards. But competent men and 
women, religious and secular, thoroughly grounded in the philosophy 
of education and in the best of modern methods of teaching, and 
keenly conscious of pedagogical needs, have entered this field. Our 


Catholic teachers have sometimes been guilty of grave pedagogical 
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errors in the teaching of religion by making it consist of the 
memorizing of the cold text of the Catechism. Canon 1373 has 
proper regard for the comprehension of the child when it legislates 
that “in every elementary school religious instruction, adapted to the 
age of the children, must be given.” There is no subject in which 
the Catholic teacher needs more help than in the teaching of religion. 
We may hope for good results from the number of carefully pre- 
pared books on the teaching of this subject now pouring from the 
press. It is vain to look to the clergy exclusively for the teaching 
of religion in the parish schools. The pastor protests, often justly, 
that he is too busy. With difficulty he manages to make the weekly 
visit of inspection required by the Council of Baltimore. Just 
recently a young assistant was heard to lament that he was now 
expected to teach Catechism but had received no pedagogical train- 
ing in the seminary. If the priest is to teach, the seminary must 
prepare him for the task. But the best immediate solution seems 
to be the training of our teaching Sisters in the best methods of 
teaching religion. Certainly, religion in a Catholic normal school 
should not receive less attention than the secular subjects. 

The Catholic should be prepared to give an account of the parish 
school, because it is part and parcel of his Faith. Perhaps no ques- 
tion is more often asked in good faith than this: “Why must sepa- 
rate Catholic schools be established? Why may Catholic children 
not attend non-Catholic schools?” We may concede that it is not 
the primary mission of the Church to teach secular knowledge. But 
secular knowledge is necessary for Catholic men, whom the Church 
is commissioned to guide to their supernatural end. We have no 
quarrel with public schools as far as mere instruction, the pure im- 
parting of useful knowledge, is concerned. But this is not enough. 
Religion cannot be excluded from the educative process. Religion 
and morality are inseparable from education. There is no true edu- 
cation without morality, no true morality without religion, no true 
religion without a full recognition of God and of divine revelation. 
To train a man physically and intellectually alone is to split him into 
parts, with disastrous effect. When the objection to public schools is 
stated in that form, it is not only conscientious but also pedagogical. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SERMON 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litrt.D. 


I 


One can easily fancy an irritable reader exclaiming against all the 
rhetorical fuss about the Proem of the ancient Greeks, the Exordium 
of the Ciceronic Latins, the Introduction of the modern theorists, 
in the art of composition. “Of course,” he may protest, “every dis- 
course, like any other thing, must begin somewhere and go on for a 
time and then end somewhere. The word Exordium really means a 
‘beginning’—but Exordium sounds ever so much more scientific than 
Beginning, just as Peroration sounds finer than Conclusion, or, still 
better, Ending. The speaker who is full of his subject is always 
ready to begin talking about it.” 

True it is that every address must begin, continue, and end. But 
the old song comes to mind: 


“For very much depends upon 
The way in which it’s done.” 


A speech or sermon must begin somewhere, sometime, somehow. 
The really important business here, however, is not the time but the 
where and the how. And so the English language, in condensing 
into Proem the ancient Greek word that indicated etymologically a 
pathway towards an object, gave orators and legislators a term that 
was both brief and helpful, a term that reminded them of the moral 
contained in the verses quoted above. Exordium was not nearly so 
good a word as Proem, for it did not suggest etymologically that the 
speaker had anything else to do than merely to begin. We now have 
a better word than either, for Introduction suggests both a reason for 
a special kind of beginning and a choice of methods appropriate to 
the subject which is thus to be introduced or presented to the hearers. 

One can say, indeed, that every sermon must have a beginning, a 
continuation, and an ending. But the late Msgr. Robert Hugh 
Benson, when asked by the students in a certain ecclesiastical semi- 
nary for suggestions for sermon-composition, stated the same fact 
with equal brevity and with greater exactness. A sermon, he said, 
“must have a head, a body, and a tail.” A sermon is not like a fence 
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or a row of telegraph poles or a heap of rubbish. Such things must 
begin and end somewhere. A sermon is an organic thing, like an 
animal. An animal does not just begin and end somewhere. It 
begins with a head, has a body into which the head fits admirably, 
and has—ordinarily speaking!—a tail, or tail-feathers, or a rudi- 
mentary tail. Accordingly, there is not a little danger that the 
speaker who is full of his subject may forget that his address is to be 
something organic—or at least that it ought to be more like a house 
than like a motley heap of bricks, mortar, iron girders, wooden 
beams, and the like. Order is not alone heaven’s first law, but is also 
a law of human convenience, as well as a law of politeness and pro- 
priety. For the preacher it is a law of necessity; for hearers dislike 
a rambling and confusing presentation of doctrine or duty, since 
only the most highly trained minds and the most retentive memories 
can construct a house (as it were) for their thought out of a con- 
geries of apparently disparate materials of thought. An ordinary 
congregation has few such minds, and accordingly will soon resent, 
by inattention, a manner of discourse that seems to begin nowhere 
and to lead nowhither. 


II 


Assuming, then, that some kind of an Introduction—that is, a 
carefully planned pathway leading to a subject, such as the word 
Proem suggests, or a Preparation (to use Herbart’s term) of the 
hearers’ minds to take in what is to be said with both interest and 
understanding; or a background for the setting of our mental ac- 
tivities (such as the Historical Prelude in the scheme of St. Ignatius 
for Mental Prayer)—is greatly to be desired, we may next discuss 
the nature of such an Introduction. What is its purpose? 

Assuredly, some of its purposes might well be to make the con- 
gregation pleased to hear us, to stimulate their minds into activity, 
to render their wills docile towards our instruction. I am thinking 
now especially of what is termed the Sunday discourse. The con- 
gregation has heard the same Gospel selection, year after year, on 
the same recurring Sunday. Very likely, too, it has heard the same 
text chosen from the Gospel many times in its experience of the 
Sunday preaching. The congregation is apt to be mentally lethargic 
in any event, unless the preacher comes, .by way of exception, from 
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some other parish or city, and there is therefore some little injection 
of novelty in the person or personality of the speaker to stir their 
jaded attention. 

In such circumstances—I mean the sameness of the Gospel selec- 
tion, or of the text chosen from it, or of the subject founded there- 
upon, and of the person or personality of the preacher—it would 
seem obviously unwise to add to the monotony by a sameness in the 
manner of Introduction. We must, therefore, get rid of the natural 
tendency always to take the path of least resistance. We must avoid 
what the French call clichés—such stereotyped beginnings as: “In 
the Gospel which I have just read for you, my dear brethren, our 
Holy Mother the Church wishes us to consider, etc.”’; or, if the sub- 
ject of the sermon is a virtue: “Of all the virtues that should char- 
acterize the Christian life, etc.” 

Some manuals tell us that we should call the attention of the peo- 
ple to the great importance of the theme we are going to discuss in 
order to gain their close attention. This advice seems good—but in 
practice may easily fail to awaken any special attention because of 
the over-frequency it may entail; for, of course, there is hardly one 
conceivable topic discussed by a preacher which lacks great impor- 
tance in the Christian life. I am reminded of a learned professor 
in an ecclesiastical seminary who sought the attention of his pupils 
by this device. But he, too, overdid the device. One of his pupils 
told me that the class soon wearied of his constant repetition of the 
formula: “Heec thesis est maximi momenti.” It is not uncharitable 
to recall this habit now, for the professor in question has long since 
passed “ex umbris et imaginibus in lucem.” His pupils will not 
need, doubtless, the homiletic advice to use the warning of “impor- 
tant subject” but sparingly to their congregations. 


III 


One reason why readers who like a forthright way of doing busi- 
ness may feel aggrieved at the whole suggestion of an Introduction 
is because the Exordium of our rhetorics is sometimes treated in 
rather a formidable manner. It would seem to be an extensive thing 
to undertake, whereas our time is limited. For the times change, and 
we change with them. Our Sunday sermons do not enjoy the leis- 
urely gait of other times and other men. It is accordingly fairly 
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certain that my classmates in the seminary learned very soon after 
their ordination to disregard the formal instruction they had received 
concerning the Introduction. 

The class-period of homiletics was tedious for two reasons. First, 
it was purely a series of counsels, with no illustration of concrete 
cases. But again, the learned professor confined himself to a trans- 
lation into English, made currente oculo, of a ponderous work on 
homiletics written, I think, by a French priest (I am forced to con- 
jecture, since the class was never furnished with the title of the work 
or the name of its author). It may seem strange—and yet, in view 
of the droning tone of the professor whilst rendering the text into 
English, not really so strange after all—that of all the things thus 
read out to us during our years of homiletic study only one remark 
sticks in my memory, and that this particular remark should concern 
the Introduction of a sermon. The memory I retain of it is to the 
effect that, just as a large and splendid mansion ought to have a por- 
tico proportioned in its size and elegance to the size and elegance of 
the mansion, so should a sermon have an Exordium proportioned 
to its length and rhetorical finish. 

This comparison suggests elaborateness, for the older type of 
French sermon was elaborate. If the Exordium should be propor- 
tioned to the usual sermon of one hour’s length, the preacher would 
indeed confront an architectonic problem. But obviously this is 
wholly unnecessary now, for the olden leisureliness of French pulpit 
orators does not suit our conditions today. Even in France itself, 
the Abbé Mullois protested most vigorously against the length of 
the Sunday discourses, even as Bishop Dupanloup protested against 
their lack of popular appeal. We do not conceive of the sermon as a 
piece of fine writing, of grand rhetoric, of sublime picturings of the 
eternal truths. We think of it rather as a brief space allotted to us 
in which to drive home to men’s bosoms, in simplest fashion, the 
realization of Christian duty based on Christian doctrine. We recog- 
nize that the Introduction to a sermon should be brief, even as the 
sermon itself is to be brief. 


A present-day writer on homiletics appears to have changed some- 
what the figure of the portico and the mansion by making the man- 
sion a “public building.” The change hardly helps us out of the 
suggestion of massiveness in the sermon. The portico, he writes, 
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— 


“should be of the same style as the main structure, it should be har- 
monious with it in design, it should be modest in its proportion, and 
severe rather than florid in its character, and it should not attract 
too much attention to itself, but rather lead at once into the building. 
To fail in any of these particulars is as unfortunate in homiletics 
as it is in architecture” (Pattison, “The Making of the Sermon,” 
_p. 144). All this suggests a meticulous carefulness that hampers 
rather than assists us towards a concrete appreciation of what we 
hope to accomplish by an Introduction. 

The same author tells us that the Introduction is like the prelude 
to a poem, and should bear some proportion to the poem itself; he 
instances the Introduction to “Paradise Lost.” This Introduction 
or Prelude comprises only twenty-five stately lines: “The magnitude 
of the subject does not admit of dallying on the threshold. So ought 
it to be with the sermon. ‘The King’s business requires haste.’ ”’ 
Milton did not appear to think that the business of “Paradise Lost” 
demanded haste, for he took twelve very long books of poetry in 
which to dispatch the business. The comparison does not appear to 
be highly illuminating. The above-mentioned author further sees a 
point of comparison between the Introduction and the opening of a 
case in law, and quotes Harris’s “Hints on Advocacy” for “some 
sound advice to young advocates which is equally applicable to young 
preachers, and indeed to older ones as well, if they be not past profit- 
ing by it.” This advice is: “Slow, sure, and short is a good motto. 
A long opening is wearisome and unnecessary, and it can only be 
made so by repetition.” And Pattison adds: “Nowhere are com- 
pactness, directness, and singleness of aim more admirable than in 
introducing the subject of discourse.” And yet we are further told 
that an Introduction is like the Preface to a book—sometimes not 
necessary at all. All this does not seem very enlightening. 


IV 


The principal purpose of the Introduction to an ordinary Sun- 
day sermon is probably, for the Catholic priest, to awaken attention. 
He already possesses some of the things which writers on rhetoric 
tell us are to be gained by the Introduction, such as the favorable 
disposition of the hearer towards his personality and his preaching 
and their docility of mind. These are highly important for the 
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writer of a book, and may be sought for in the Preface. They 
are exceedingly important for the pleader to a jury, and are not 
easily to be had. One can understand why rhetorical treatises pay 
so much attention to the Introduction. The priest, however, when 
speaking to his own people, may properly consider that he already 
has the good-will of his hearers, albeit he may not have their close 
attention, inasmuch as they are apt to look upon his preachment 
as part of the Sunday routine. 

In order to gain this immediate attention, the Introduction will 
avoid sameness in so far as may be possible to the preacher. Mon- 
otony of voice will gradually lull the senses to sleep. But a similar 
monotony of diction will soon weary the mind, and monotony of 
pose and manner will soon pall upon the sense of sight. Obviously, 
all this should be avoided. One dislikes to use the word “novelty” 
in connection with preaching because of its not improbable sugges- 
tion of sensationalism. But in whatever good sense or association 
of ideas it can be employed it is probably desirable for the Intro- 
duction of the sermon. 

It has been pointed out above that some treatments of the sub- 
ject of the Exordium may appear too elaborate and withal too 
formal for a novel method of introducing a sermon. In his 
“Mechanism of Discourses,” for instance, Father Moeslein places 
no less than eight parts in the Exordium. These are: (1) the 
Text; (2) the Fundamental; (3) the Redition; (4) the Exitus; 
(5) the Theme; (6) the Explanation or Narration; (7) the Divi- 
sion; (8) the Invocation. He notes that Bossuet’s method includes 
only five of these, namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8. But whether we 
reduce them still further for our own limited time, or take them 
as they stand, a certain freshness of treatment is possible, as Father 
Moeslein’s long treatment of the Exordium (pages 78-113) illus- 
trates by various examples. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


I. Lukewarmness and Uneasiness 


The author of these papers on practical ascetics has no claim 
to originality. He is merely the compiler and editor of what he has 
read and heard from others. For a number of years it was his privi- 
lege to be a sort of part-time assistant in a certain parish and so 
to take part also in the social life of the parish house. The pastor 
was about the best read and the most spiritual-minded and religiously 
resourceful priest that the writer has met. Much if not most of 
what will be said in these papers must be credited to that pastor and 
to a few other priests, assistants and others, who took part in the 
conversations and discussions to which this writer was a learning 
and grateful listener. For the sake of convenience, these papers 
will be presented in the form of a dialogue between pastor and assis- 
tant, though they actually originated in the form of a symposium. 


According to my notes the pastor one evening, a propos of some- 
thing that had been said, began the conversation as follows: 


Pastor.—The ordinary modern mind is not spiritually receptive. 
There are too many material interests engrossing its attention and 
energies. Our newspapers and magazines and best-sellers not only 
take up the attention of those who are trying to keep abreast of the 
age, but they also indispose for spiritual things all those who allow 
this murky stream to flow in upon their mind and imagination. The 
comforts and recreations of modern life, the automobile, the movies, 
and the inescapable radio add considerably to those despiritualizing 
agencies. In consequence, we live in a spiritually depressing atmos- 
phere. Our religious exercises and practices and even our spiritual 
habits become more and more matters of mere routine, if they are 
not entirely discarded or neglected. They do not have their proper 
effect upon us—the effect usually ascribed to them. And this is 
about as much the case with us priests as it is with our lay people. 

Assistant.—What else could you expect? We live in the same 
worldly atmosphere. We have so much temporal business; we have 
to plan and scheme for making ends meet; we are the caretakers of 
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the parish property; and we have to be the leaders in every under- 
taking for the maintenance of our parish activities. 

P.—It is easy enough to find excuses, but do these excuses excuse 
us? Do they justify us in our worldliness? There are priests 
among us who do exceedingly well all the things you have enumer- 
ated, neglect none of the things of importance in the management 
of their parishes, and yet live spiritual lives that are an example and 
an admonition and an inspiration to their people. 

A.—I should like to know how they do it. They must have natu- 
ral and supernatural gifts greater than mine, or they went through 
a finer and more effective course of ascetic training. In my own 
case and in that of the average priest of my acquaintance, our ordi- 
nary spiritual efforts are neutralized by the exactions and distrac- 
tions of our daily work. A few weeks ago I made the obligatory 
Annual Retreat. It was unusually good. I mean it was a delight 
to listen to the Retreat Master. He was most interesting and in- 
structive and appealing and persuasive. All about him was charm- 
ing, but somehow I was not moved to any great and strong resolu- 
tions. Since my ordination I have now made six of these Retreats, 
not all equally good as far as the Retreat Master’s work was con- 
cerned, but all equally ineffective as far as I am concerned. I began 
with the desire and hope of realizing in my work and life the ideal 
of the priesthood, but it now seems hopeless to me under the pressure 
of work and of business. Can you tell me what is wrong with my 
daily life? Is there any hope and help for me? 


P.—If six Retreats have failed to help you, I am not at all con- 
fident that I can help you. However, it is easy enough to give 
advice, and I am willing to give it, if you are really in earnest about 
your self-reformation. May I ask you a question or two for the 
purpose of finding out what definite things you have done or at- 
tempted to do, and where you stand spiritually? 

A.—Certainly, Father. If I want your advice and help as a 
spiritual physician, I have to answer, as a matter of course, such 
questions as may make my condition clear to you. 

P.—Very good. First, then, what resolutions have you been mak- 
ing in connection with your Retreats? 

A.—O, I always made a very serious resolution to begin all over 
again and to live up to the instructions and suggestions of the 
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Retreat. There was truly no lack of generosity in the number of my 
resolutions and in my will to keep them. When I found the first 
resolutions beyond my strength, I made others with the firm will and 
honest hope of keeping the second set of good resolutions. 


P.—Have you kept one of these resolutions perfectly? 

A.—No, Father. And this is the distressing thing in this busi- 
ness of making and breaking resolutions that I now despair of ever 
keeping any good resolution perfectly and permanently. I have tried 
near-heroic things like making a half-hour’s meditation every morn- 
ing, and I have even tried to regulate and to reduce my smoking. 
Dismal fiascos! All I am feeling able to do now is somehow to plod 
along in my old rut, but I am actually frightened as I notice this rut 
getting deeper and my poor self less and less able to keep within the 
terms of any good resolution. 

P.—Your case and condition is the case and condition of many. 
Perhaps the majority of good people—I mean people who are trying 
to live according to their religion and in accordance with the duties 
of their state of life—have the same difficulties as you have, and fail 
like you though they have good will, as they fondly imagine. 

A.—I believe it, but this is small comfort for me. Certain people 
are coming to confession to me week after week, and confessing the 
same sins over and over again in the same stereotyped phrases. No 
improvement and no change in their accusation unless they met 
temptations and occasions of sin out of the ordinary routine of their 
life. A few of thQmore serious and struggling souls have asked me: 
“Father, how can I do better? I seem hopelessly mired in a species 
of lukewarmness.” I have neither help nor much comfort for them 
beyond saying they must try harder—which means nothing to them. 

P.—We are getting to the root of your trouble. I am going to tell 
you how you can help your honest penitents by telling you how you 
can and must first help yourself. Are you reading “The Imitation” 
in Latin? Though I myself read it mostly in English and know 
much of it by heart, because I have most use for it in the vernacular, 
yet some sentences appeal to me most in their original Latin. 

A.—No, I have been reading “The Imitation” neither in Latin 
nor in English. Not being very familiar with that dead old lan- 
guage, I should get little good out of reading “The Imitation” in 
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Latin. When I do read such things, I want my spiritual food with 
less effort and trouble of mental mastication. 

P.—Quite a confession. Some other hour we must discuss this 
admission and its implications. Just now I want to quote for you 
the sentence from “The Imitation” which contains your cure, if you 
will only apply it faithfully. “Semper aliquid certi proponendum 
est.” This is the remedy. You have been making general resolu- 
tions and too many of them. Begin with one definite resolution, 
suitable to your needs and circumstances and within the limits of 
your present strength. Even one good resolution will demand much 
seriousness and real self-conquest. Here I can speak from personal 
experience. I had just about the same trouble that you have been 
having. I made resolutions enough, but broke about all that I made 
as regularly as I made them, until, like you, I almost despaired of 
myself. “Semper aliquid certs” helped me, not by itself alone, but 
in connection with another sentence from “The Imitation”: “Tan- 
tum proficies quantum tibi ipst vim intuleris.” Even one single 
resolution soon became irksome for me. I made exceptions. I ex- 
cused myself from keeping it when I did not feel like keeping it. 
Without the inspiration and pressure of the second quotation I 
should have broken down again. 

A.—lIs the cure magic? Do the two sentences always work to- 
gether? I am afraid this scheme will not work in my case. My will 
has been weakened too much by self-indulgence. 

P.—There is no magic cure for the weakness of human nature. 
You have to stiffen your back and your will. You have to begin 
with some well-considered resolution and simply make yourself keep 
it. A high motive, aflame with love, will stiffen your will. Attach 
a sanction to your good resolution. If you break your resolution, 
the sanction or self-punishment goes into effect. If you will not 
keep the resolution nor accept the self-appointed punishment, your 
case is hopeless. Call yourself a lazy mollycoddle and strike your 
name from the list of active fighters in God’s army. Make yourself 
ashamed by applying to yourself the name that you give to other 
people who have no moral backbone. 

Now let us be practical and come to the point. You have had 
trouble about getting up on time in the morning. You have been 
beginning the day in complete self-indulgence by sleeping until the 
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last possible minute and beyond the last decent minute, so that you 
have no time for any morning prayers, much less for meditation, 
but must rush to the altar and even so get there some minutes late. 

A.—You have touched a sore spot and it hurts. The hardest 
thing for me is to get up on time. I stay up late, and dilly-dally and 
smoke until the last minute. Then I am not fit in the morning. 
Often I begin the day in bad humor, and so the best hours of the 
day are spoilt or wasted. 

P.—Therefore, if you are in earnest, begin here. To bed in time, 
at a predetermined hour, unless legitimately hindered, and always up 
in time. I mean that you must get up at a predetermined hour re- 
gardless of the time you went to bed. Irregularity is bad for body 
and for soul. Proverbs, xxvi. 14, says: “As the door turneth upon 
its hinges, so doeth the slothful man upon his bed.” If you are not 
going to do any violence to yourself, you cannot expect to become 
strong spiritually. If you do not fight, you go back. You cannot 
remain stationary in a current, if you make no effort to maintain 
at least your position. Even to remain stationary you have to 
struggle against the current. 

A.—You have struck about the weakest and sorest spot in my 
spiritual life. I am not fighting enough. My attempts at medita- 
tion have always broken down, and irregularity has been the cause 
of their breakdown. When I say Mass before meditation, it is al- 
ways a day without meditation. “Unhappy man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

P.—Though one can get used to making a meditation at any hour, 
most of us find the early morning hour best for this purpose. Long 
ago I made for myself the unbreakable and so far unbroken rule: 
No day without meditation, not even Sunday. 

A.—Would to God I could make such a rule for myself and keep 
it! I have made rules enough for myself and kept them after a 
fashion, but the time always came when I found it necessary or con- 
venient to make exceptions, and then gradually the rule was buried 
in the grave of the exceptions. I have much sympathy with others 
because I am weak myself. 

P.—Sympathy is good, but not sentimentality. You must acquire 
the habit of keeping hard rules if you wish to acquire the ability 
of speaking convincingly to others, and also so that you may have 
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the firmness necessary for being firm with penitents. You do not 
know what others are capable of until you have tried yourself and 
found out what you can do with yourself, and what satisfaction 
there is in overcoming your self-indulgence. Confessors are often 
too lenient with penitents. It should have been profitable for you 
if your confessor had made some definite demands on you. Most 
of us are religiously half-asleep. We need waking up. When some- 
body who has the authority and to whose authority we must submit 
is firm with us, we find that we have to do certain things and that 
we can do them, and we end by doing them. 

A.—I am afraid most penitents would not like this treatment. 
They would give such an exacting confessor a wide berth. They 
would avoid him. I must admit, however, that I have been greatly 
helped two or three times when my confessor was firm with me. He 
probably saved my vocation. He surely saved me some regrets and 
remorse. 

P.—There are people who are looking for confessors that will 
help them to overcome their weakness by being firm with them. No 
doubt, there are also some people who are always looking for easy 
absolutions and little penances, but confessors who oblige these weak 
people are loading an awful responsibility on themselves. If all of 
us were as exacting as we ought to be, and as definite as we ought 
to be in our demands, people would soon take confession and amend- 
ment more seriously, and they would come to like definite demands 
on them better than our namby-pamby treatment. 

A.—This is worth trying out, I think. However, we have wan- 
dered from our subject again. 


P.—We have, but not without a purpose. To sum up my 
suggested course of treatment for your trouble, I would say: 
(1) Be always definite in your resolutions. Never attempt more 
than you are able to carry through. (2) You must do some violence 
to yourself. Nature protests against violence. It will fight for its 
perverse inclinations. Do not plead weakness of will, which is a 
common enough human failing. With the grace of God, which will 
not fail you if you pray for it, you can be firm with yourself and 
strong. (3) In the evening ask yourself: “Have I been a man today 
spiritually, or a mollycoddle?” You cannot overcome yourself with- 
out fighting. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


A Much-Vaunted Commentary 


In the latter part of the year 1928 a huge volume of some 1600 
pages in octavo appeared from the printing press of the S. P. C. K. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) in London. The 
publication of the book caused no small stir, especially as some of 
the more sensation-loving and strident organs of the daily Press 
came out with big headlines and leading articles in which the more 
revolutionary and even scandalous assertions—or rather denials— 
to be met on almost every page of the commentary were singled 
out for far from disinterested comment. Seeing that so much of 
the Bible was being denied, or rejected as apocryphal, or as inter- 
polations of subsequent forgers, journalists in a hurry seemed to 
draw the conclusion that all Christianity was but a delusion, the 
Gospels a myth, but, above all, that the Ten Commandments by 
the simple process of “re-stating” might have the sting taken out 
of them. The bulky tome, well-printed and solidly bound, is sold 
for as low a price as the sum of sixteen shillings, a fact which by 
itself shows plainly what publicity the compilers hoped to get for 
their ponderous production. Judged by Catholic standards—which 
are the only ones we must apply—whatever circulation the compila- 
tion may achieve will have to be described by us as a succés de 
scandale. 


What we mean is this. In matters concerning the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the wonderful and truly divine occurrences described in 
its pages, it is very easy to take a line of non-acceptance of what- 
ever seems difficult to poor human reason to hold as genuine events 
or effects brought about by a direct, special intervention on the 
part of God. Such an attitude has not even the merit of novelty. 
Mankind, civilized mankind that is, has always been very reluctant 
to believe in the divine origin of particular facts, however credu- 
lous it may be concerning miracles in general. It would appear 
unseemly a priori to deny to the Creator of the world the right 


to interfere in any way with the smooth, harmonious working of 
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the laws that govern it, and which He Himself has set in motion 
from the beginning. But when confronted with an event that takes 
reason by surprise, especially if that event has an even remote bear- 
ing on belief and conduct, man is ever ready either to deny the 
event altogether or to explain away its significance. 

If we were asked to sum up in one sentence the impression left 
after a fairly exhaustive examination of the book, we should say 
without hesitation that its various authors have been at no small 
pains to find natural explanations for occurrences which the bulk 
of even orthodox Protestants have hitherto held to be miracles in 
the old-fashioned sense of the word. The “New Commentary” 
seems afraid of the miraculous. Yet, would it not be a strange 
thing, to put it mildly, that a book of considerable size and cover- 
ing a long period of human history and professing to be an authen- 
tic, in fact, a divinely inspired account of God’s dealings with man, 
should be found wholly devoid of anything in any way beyond 
either man’s understanding or the ordinary range of created 
causality ? 

This is not to say that the authors deny all miracles; to do so 
would be tantamount to abjuring Christianity, which is, after all, 
a miraculous fact both in its beginning and in its continuance dur- 
ing twenty centuries. The chief editor of the compilation, Dr. 
Gore, former Bishop of Oxford, takes care to state his own belief 
in the virgin birth of our Lord, His resurrection from the dead, 
and our own future rising from the dust of the grave. But as 
chief editor he is responsible for all the matter contained between 
the two covers of the book; hence, we say that, even though he holds 
the above-mentioned dogmas, he has strange bed-fellows in the per- 
sons of other contributors who frankly take a rationalistic attitude 
towards the Sacred Volume. At the root of the matter is, of course, 
the principle of private judgment—that individualism which is poles 
apart from the Catholic conception of authority, on the one hand, 
and unquestioning submission to it, on the other. We take the 
Book at the hands of the Church, which vouches for its divine 
authorship and consequent inerrancy. This does not prevent us— 
far from it—from studying the volume in the light of every science 
that can be brought to bear upon it. But we enter upon our studies 
after a simple, forthright act of faith, and our subsequent investi- 
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gations are always lit up and guided by this faith. There is occa- 
sional mention of the “Catholic Church” in some of the introduc- 
tory chapters (such as, for instance, that on the formation of the 
Canon of the Scriptures, or that on inspiration), but it goes without 
saying that the word has a different connotation in the mouth of 
these commentators from that which we attach to it. It is quite 
possible—in fact, very luckily for them, it happens often enough— 
that outsiders hold certain Catholic practices or dogmas, but they 
hold them on a Protestant principle; that is, they think or opine 
that such and such a principle or statement is true, so they give 
some kind of assent to it—not indeed because the Church compels 
them, but because after what they would call a free and full investi- 
gation they conclude, on their own authority, that these things may 
rightly be looked upon as true. 


I am not thinking of the mass of earnest men and women (of 
whom there are still many, thank God!) who sincerely believe as 
we believe because the Church tells them so, though they are mis- 
taken on a point of fact when they look upon the establishment 
or the sect they happen to belong to as part of Christ’s true Church. 


That what has been said above is no exaggeration, may be seen in 
many a passing remark in which the writers give utterance to 
complacent self-congratulations on the liberty of thought and re- 
search enjoyed by the Protestant or Anglican scholar as compared 
to his Catholic opponent. This is how Dr. Gore writes of “Tradi- 
tion”: “It (Tradition) gives a very restricted meaning to the author- 
ity of the Church. The time came when the authoritarian spirit of 
the Roman Church chafed against such a restriction. . . . So 
the Council of Trent sanctioned the idea of tradition as an inde- 
pendent fount of doctrine besides Scripture. And whereas the idea 
of tradition suggests researches into the past and the verifying and 
correcting of the present by the past, this restraint also upon the 
living voice came to be viewed with jealousy or openly repudiated. 
The present living voice of the Church is enough; the Church has 
been given in the successor of St. Peter a centre and seat of final 
authority.” After this the bishop goes so far as to write that 
“recent Roman authorities on history (Franzelin and Battifol!) no 
longer accept Vincent of Lerins’s rule because the facts of history 
make it impossible to maintain (what still remains the official claim) 
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that the present teaching of the Roman Church is covered by the 
appeal to antiquity and by the quod semper and the quod ubique.” 
After such a caricature of Catholic teaching one could laugh at the 
self-complacent statement that follows, were it not that many honest, 
simple souls are misled by just such assertions made by “fathers in 
God”: “In the providential purpose of God it seems to be given 
to the Anglican Church in the Western world to stand for the 
ancient rule of faith” (sic). This is said in the introduction to 
a Scripture commentary in which one after another of the miracles 
related in the Bible are either denied or explained away. “Angli- 
cans may well regard themselves as the trustees of the ancient liber- 
ties.”’ Trustees, forsooth! One wonders what will be the place of 
the Bible in the Church of England and the minor orbs that gyrate 
round that erratic central body, say fifty years hence; if indeed fifty 
years hence there be any Church of England at all, for it seems 
more than likely that by then nothing will remain of the Elizabethan 
establishment except scattered fragments not unlike that cosmic 
dust which is all that remains of stars which, ages ago, collided 
with one another or burst of their own accord. 


II. INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION 


The great and indeed the unique fact about the Bible is that it 
is inspired. It is this that makes the Bible what it is: it makes it 
a divine book, or, in the fine phrase of one of its greatest com- 
mentators, St. Augustine, a letter written by God to man: “We 
could believe Him merely on His word. But He did not wish us 
merely to believe His word. He wished His writing to be held to. 
Much as though you were to say to a man when you promised 
him something: ‘Do not accept my word for it; I will give it you 
in writing.’ For since generations come and go, and the centuries 
slip by while we mortals give place to and succeed one another, 
God’s writing had to remain; it was to be His handwriting which 
all who passed by might read and so hold to the way of His prom- 
ise” (Enar. in Ps. cliv). Again he writes, and his words belong 
to the Catholic conception of inspiration: “Only to those books 


of Scripture which are called ‘canonical’ have I learnt to pay such 


reverence and honor as firmly to believe that no one author of those 
books has erred in aught that he writes” (Ep. lxxit ad Hieronym.). 
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We are here very far from a modern lecturer’s view that “the 
Old Testament is a collection of documents of different periods 
put together in their present form at a comparatively late date, 
say, between 500 and 160 B. C, . . . and what we call the law 
of Moses contains the chief ritual and dietary and ceremonial laws 
together with the arrangements for the worship of Jehovah from 
the latest collection of laws” (cfr. Pope, “Aids,” vol. I, p. 38). 

The Scriptures are almost valueless if they are not inspired— 
that is, written under a divine illumination and guidance which 
consists both in a revelation of things not otherwise known and 
in an unerring presentment of facts the knowledge whereof may 
have been acquired by human means, such as the study of docu- 
mentary evidence in matters concerning history. But once we grant 
the possibility of an admixture of error in these texts, their value 
will have gone forever. And if, with our “commentators,” we 
would make a selection, receiving one statement and rejecting an- 
other, by what standards shall we be guided? Many things, to 
which the former Bishop of Oxford holds, do not necessarily com- 
mend themselves to another scholar, and the critics of the next 
generation may, with equally good or bad reason, throw overboard 
the few odds and ends that this “New Commentary” still retains. 
Thus, the bishop rejects as valueless a famous text of St. Paul in 
Gal., iii. 16: “When St. Paul argues from the singular word 
‘seed’ that the reference is to the single person of Christ . . . we 
feel that the argument is far from valid.” Well, we need not 
trouble about what the bishop feels; his feelings are no doubt valu- 
able to his lordship, but their theological worth is nil. The Catholic 
conception of the inspiration and consequent authority of the Bible 
makes the Apostle’s line of reasoning incontrovertible, because, as 
St. Peter says, Paul wrote according to the wisdom given to him, 
that is, in the light of a supernatural prompting and guidance. It 
seems an outrage to the majesty of the divine guidance granted to 
the Church and the writers of her Sacred Books that they should 
have bolstered up some of their deepest and weightiest teachings 
by references to texts having no bearing on the matter. In any 
case, it has to be granted that, even though the spiritual or alle- 


gorical sense of a given passage may not be the first and obvious 
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one, it can yet have been meant and was often meant by Him who 
is the ultimate inspirer of the Scriptures. 

“Mercifully,” says Bishop Gore, “we have been preserved from 
any definition of inspiration.” True, in the Establishment deacons 
are required to make a profession of unfeigned faith in the canoni- 
cal scriptures of the Old and New Testament. But this too has 
been “re-stated,” so that it now means: “Do you unfeignedly be- 
lieve all the canonical Scriptures . . . as given of God to convey 
to us in many parts and divers manners the revelation of Himself 
which is fulfilled in our Lord Jesus Christ?’ This may mean any- 
thing, and is typical of Anglican comprehensiveness—alias, vague- 
ness. As a matter of fact, for fifty years Anglican bishops have 
freely ordained men who thus interpreted the question. Bishop 
Gore adds that “this action on the part of one communion may 
be of value for others.” Yes, indeed, as “an ’orrible example’! 


III. IGNorinc CATHOLIC EXEGESIS 


One of the features of this bulky tome is the elimination of 
Catholic scholarship. We find in its pages quotations of the Fathers 
(Migne’s “Patrology” being the universal provider of Patristic 
citations), but of Catholic commentators and their solid achieve- 
ments not a word. True, we have not read every line of the book, 
but we have subjected it to a serious and indeed extensive exami- 
nation. We have failed to come across the name of P. Lagrange 
and his Dominican fellow-students at Jerusalem, or F. Fonk, S.J., 
of the Biblical Institute, Rome; nor is mention made of the exten- 
sive, learned, and up-to-date commentaries of Knabenbauer, Hum- 
melauer, etc. 

It is, of course, the old, old story: Catholica non leguntur. Is 
it because Catholics do not go in for so-called “free” investiga- 
tion? Are we supposed to be fettered and blindfolded because we 
mercifully have certain definite principles to guide us in our ap- 
proach to the study of a Book, which after all is the Word of God? 
The Bible is not a bone thrown to a pack of hounds, to fight and 
wrangle over: it is the word of life, a light that shines in a dark 
place until the day dawn, or, to quote the beautiful words of St. 
Augustine: “When the Lord Jesus Christ shall come, then in the 
presence of the Day lamps will be no longer needed; the Prophets 
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will not be read to us, we shall not open the Book of the Apostles, 
we shall not seek the testimony of John, we shall not need the 
Gospel. Then all the Scriptures will be taken away; in the night 
of this world they were lit for us to be like lamps lest we should 
remain in darkness. But when they are taken away, what shall we 
see? . . . We shall see Him even as He is” (Tract. in Jo., 
XXXV, 9). 

The modernists, in the name of scholarship and criticism, are 
doing their best to put out the torches lit for us by God in the 
darkness of this world. Were it not for the Catholic Church and 
her wonderful witness to the truth, there would soon be no Bible at 
all. It is with profound sorrow that one rises from a study of 
this production of the S. P. C. K. The book is a calamity for 
those English-speaking Christians who are not protected by the 
Catholic faith from its subtle poison. 

In another paper we shall substantiate, by textual quotations, our 
sizing-up of the book, which may perhaps appear rather harsh and 
sweeping. Though such reading is of a depressing nature, it is 
necessary that we should have some knowledge of the disintegra- 
tion of faith outside the Church—a knowledge that can only add 
zest to our appreciation and love of the Book of Books. 





LAW OF THE CODE 


On the Temporal Goods of the Church 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS 


The Roman Pontiff is the supreme administrator and dispenser 
of all ecclesiastical goods (Canon 1518). 

What is said here of the powers of the Supreme Head of the 
Church is nothing else than a necessary deduction from the very 
nature and essence of the Church as established by the will of 
Christ. The care of souls and the exercise of divine worship by 
an organized society, the Church, necessitate the ownership and 
use of temporal goods. The goods acquired by way of the various 
legal personages in the Church for church purposes become the 
so-called ecclesiastical goods, distinct from the private goods which 
ecclesiastics may own in the same manner as any lay person under 
the laws of the land to which he is subject. These ecclesiastical 
goods are, according to the laws of the Church, owned by the 
various legal ecclesiastical persons, but that ownership is quite 
different from private ownership, because these goods are destined 
for a sacred purpose, namely, to aid the ecclesiastical persons to 
work for the welfare of souls. By commission of Christ, the 
Roman Pontiff presides over the work of the Church and all that 
pertains to it, and for that reason not only has authority to super- 
vise the administration of ecclesiastical goods in the hands of in- 
ferior administrators, but he may himself act as administrator 
and dispenser of those goods held by the various ecclesiastical legal 
persons. Though the goods of the individual persons are primarily 
intended to aid them in the particular part of the Church’s work 
committed to them, nevertheless the greater work of the Church 
at large is not to be thwarted by the lesser. Pope Benedict XIV 
teaches (in his Brief “Cum encyclicas,” May 24, 1754) that the 
Supreme Pontiff is the dispenser of all ecclesiastical goods, not for 
the purpose, as he says, of enriching his blood relations or arbi- 
trarily depriving particular churches of their goods, but for the 
urgent needs of the Church at large. 

42 
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Some canonists try to explain this authority of the Pope over 
the ecclesiastical goods of the Church throughout the world on the 
principle of the secular power that, in all civilized nations, takes 
private property for public use or for protection of the public 
through its police power and the power of eminent domain. There is 
no parity or comparison between the authority of the Supreme Head 
of the Church over ecclesiastical goods and the authority of the civil 
power over the goods of private citizens. The goods of the Church 
are not private goods; they are public goods of the Church as such, 
as surely as the funds of the civil government are public goods, no 
matter in what subdivision or department these moneys may be. 
We have no apology to make for the Church; she is managing 
her own affairs under her own laws by the authority that God has 
given her, and that authority in its own sphere is as good as—nay, 
better than—the authority of the civil government in its own affairs. 


AUTHORITY OF LOCAL ORDINARIES OVER THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
GOODS WITHIN THEIR JURISDICTION 


The local Ordinary has the duty of diligently watching over the 


administration of all ecclesiastical goods located in his territory, 
with the exception of those goods which have been withdrawn from 
his jurisdiction; if legitimate prescription gives him greater rights, 
such prescription stands. With due regard to rights, legitimate 
customs and circumstances, the Ordinaries shall issue timely in- 
structions within the confines of the common law for the regula- 
tion of the entire matter of the administration of ecclesiastical 
goods (Canon 1519). 

Before proceeding further with our comment on the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical goods, it may be noted that the administration 
of goods owned by the various religious organizations (which is 
undoubtedly ecclesiastical property) is not spoken of in this part 
of the Code, but rather in connection with the other rules and regu- 
lations for religious (Canons 531-537, in Book II, Chapter III). 

While Canon 1518 called the Supreme Pontiff the administrator 
and dispenser of all ecclesiastical goods, the present Canon, in de- 
fining the rights of the local Ordinaries concerning the ecclesiastical 
goods located within the territory of their jurisdiction, does not call 
them administrators and dispensers, but merely supervisers. They 
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are to pass more specific rules for the administration of these goods, 
but these regulations must not contravene the general law of the 
Code. The Ordinaries are not to assume the administration or 
interfere with administrators, but to pass laws for their dioceses 
or districts and see to the observance of these laws. The Supreme 
Pontiff, if he so wills, can override the rights of other ecclesiastical 
administrators; the local Ordinaries have no such superior power, 
and their authority over the ecclesiastical goods within the territory 
of their jurisdiction is limited in many ways, as Canon 1519 indi- 
cates. Some of the ecclesiastical goods in the diocese are with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary—for instance, the 
goods of religious Orders and of Congregations of Papal law. 
Furthermore, the Ordinary’s regulations concerning the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical goods may supplement but not contradict the 
laws of the Code on the matter; his precepts may not violate the 
rights and legitimate customs, and must be adapted to the particular 
circumstances prevailing in his diocese. 


DIocESAN BoARD OF ADMINISTRATION 


For the proper discharge of the Ordinary’s duty as superviser 
of the administration of ecclesiastical goods, every Ordinary shall 
establish in his episcopal city a board of administrators, whieh is 
to consist of the Ordinary, as president, and two or more qualified 
men, who should, in so far as possible, be familiar also with the 
civil law. The members of the board are to be appointed by the 
Ordinary after consultation with the Cathedral Chapter (in the 
United States and other places that have no Cathedral Chapters, 
with the advice of the diocesan consultors), unless some other 
equivalent provision has already been legitimately made by special 
law or custom. 

Without an Apostolic indult, persons related to the local Ordi- 
nary by blood relationship or affinity in the first or second degree 
cannot be appointed to the board of administration. 

The local Ordinary shall not fail to consult the board of adminis- 
trators in the more important administrative acts; the vote of the 
members of the board is merely consultive, unless in certain -ex- 
plicitly stated cases or the charter of a foundation the common law 
rules that the consent of the board is required. The members of 
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the board shall take an oath before the Ordinary for the good and 
faithful performance of their office (Canon 1520). 

In the United States the ecclesiastical legal persons have no stand- 
ing, and cannot as such hold the title to church property. The 
local Ordinaries are, therefore, ordered by the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore (nn. 267-269) to study the laws of their respec- 
tive States, and ascertain in what manner the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty of their diocese can be held without danger of falling into 
the hands of private individuals and of being diverted from church 
purposes. The bishops have a board or committee created by them 
in the form of a Building Committee, Council for Temporalities, Ad- 
ministrative Council, or under some other name, to assist them in 
the management of the temporal affairs of their diocese. 


INFERIOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Besides this diocesan board of administrators, the local Ordinary 
shall appoint prudent and qualified men of good reputation for 
the administration of goods belonging to the individual churches 
or pious institutes, for which no administrator is provided either 


by law or by the charter of foundation. They should hold office 
for three years, after which others should be appointed in their 
places, unless local circumstances make a longer or shorter term 
advisable. If laymen participate in any way in the administration 
of ecclesiastical goods, either by legitimate title of the foundation 
or erection or by the will of the local Ordinary, the administration 
must be entirely transacted in the name of the Church, and the 
Ordinary has the right of visitation, of demanding an account, and 
of prescribing the manner of administration (Canon 1521). 
Besides the diocesan board of administration, there should be an 
administrative committee for the individual churches and charitable 
institutions. The law of the Church insists that the ecclesiastical 
goods be under the supervision of the local Ordinary, and he has 
the right to appoint the administrators of the goods of the indi- 
vidual churches and institutions, and to assign a board or council 
to the men whom he puts in charge of the administration. If the 
bishop permits laymen to be members of the board of administra- 
tors (e.g., the lay trustees who assist the pastor of a parish in 
the administration of the goods of the parish), the Ordinary is 
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commanded by the law of the Church to see that he does not 
sacrifice the rights of the Church over the ecclesiastical property. 
If some Catholic person or family should offer to build and equip 
a hospital or other charitable institution and present it to the dio- 
cese under conditions which would deprive the Ordinary of those 
rights which the law of the Church wants him to have in the 
administration of Catholic charitable institutes, the latter would not 
be permitted to accept the offer under those conditions. 


DuTIES OF THE BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION 


Before the administrators mentioned in the preceding Canon 
enter upon their duties: 

(1) they must take an oath before the local Ordinary or the 
vicar-forane that they will faithfully attend to the administration ; 

(2) they must make an accurate and specific inventory—to be 
signed by all the administrators—of immovable and precious mov- 
able goods and all other property, with their description and valua- 
tion; if they use an old inventory, those goods that were lost and 
those that were acquired in the interim must be marked down; 

(3) one copy of this inventory is to be deposited in the ar- 


chives of the Diocesan Curia. In each copy shall be noted any 


change which the goods of the church or institution may have under- 
gone (Canon 1522). 

The fact that the Church demands an oath of all administrators, 
priests or laymen, indicates how serious and sacred a matter the 
administration of ecclesiastical goods is in the eyes of the Church. 
The precept given here to the administrators at the beginning of 
their appointment to make an inventory of the goods entrusted to 
their care, or to look over and compare with the actual state of things 
an old inventory, serves to protect both the church or ecclesiastical 
institution and the administrators. 


DETAILS OF THE WorRK OF ADMINISTRATION 


As the administrators are bound to fulfill their office with the 
solicitude of a good father of a family, they shall: 

(1) guard against any loss of or damage to the ecclesiastical 
goods confided to their care; 

(2) observe the rules of both the Canon and the civil law, 
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and the special regulations imposed by the founder or donor or 
the legitimate authority ; 

(3) collect the revenues and income of the goods diligently 
and at the proper time, keep them in a safe place, and spend them 
according to the intention of the founder or the existing laws 
and regulations ; 

(4) invest the surplus revenues of a church, with the consent 
of the Ordinary, for the benefit of the church; 

(5) keep the records of receipts and expenditures in good order; 

(6) arrange and keep the documents and papers on which the 
property rights of the church are based in the archives or in a suit- 
able and good safe; authentic copies of these papers should, wher- 
ever it can be conveniently done, be kept also in the archives or 
safe of the Diocesan Curia (Canon 1523). 

The persons who are by authority of the local Ordinary appointed 
to administer the temporalities of a church or an ecclesiastical 
institution, should be convinced that a sacred trust is laid upon 
them, a work of religion in which they must be even more con- 
scientious than in handling their own personal property; for, while 
they can do as they please with their own goods, they are held ac- 
countable before God and the Church for the manner in which they 
administer ecclesiastical property. If a man is not sufficiently 
familiar with bookkeeping and other affairs of administration, he 
is bound to seek advice of experienced and conscientious men, lest 
by his lack of due care and want of prudence he cause confusion 
and damage to the financial standing of the place entrusted to him. 
The particular rules and regulations for ecclesiastical administra- 
tors must be learned from the statutes of the respective diocese, 
and from orders of the bishop and from agreements made by the 
bishop with some benefactor or founder of a church or institute. 
It is, as the Code prescribes, necessary to comply not only with 
the requirements of Canon Law in the administrative affairs, but 
also with the demands of the civil law for the protection of the 
church or institute and of business men who deal with them. 


SPECIAL CARE FOR WORKING PEOPLE EMPLOYED By CHURCHES 
OR ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 


All who employ workingmen must pay them just and decent 
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wages, which rule applies all the more to clerics, religious, and ad- 
ministrators of ecclesiastical goods. They must see that the work- 
ingmen are free to perform their religious duties at a convenient 
hour; they shall make no arrangement that will interfere with the 
workers’ duties to their families and practice of thrift, and they 
shall not impose on them work which is heavier than their strength 
can bear, or which is not suited to their age or sex (Canon 1524). 

Though the number of working people employed by churches and 
ecclesiastical institutions is small, the Church thinks it important 
enough specially to impress on ecclesiastical administrators the ob- 
ligation to treat persons employed by them with that considera- 
tion that is dictated by the spirit of Christian brotherhood. Much 
has been written by sociologists on the living wage and on proper 
working conditions, means of protecting the life and health of 
working people, etc., yet without the one important principle of 
Christian brotherhood all else will avail but little to secure the 
working people the consideration they should get. The Church in 
the United States is especially indebted to the working people for 
the generous support which they, out of their limited means, have 
given the Church. The aggregate of their offerings has built and 
supported most of the thousands of churches, schools, religious 
houses, and charitable institutions. Many churches and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions have difficulty in meeting the most necessary expen- 
ditures, and can therefore not pay the high wages which concerns 
with abundant means can pay. Nevertheless, the precept of the 
Code requires that proper care be taken of the employees, and that 
obligation must be uppermost in the minds of the ecclesiastical 
administrators. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTING TO LOCAL ORDINARY BY ADMINISTRATORS 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL Goops 


All administrators, both clerics and laymen, are bound to make 
an annual report to the local Ordinary of their administration of 
all churches (including the cathedral church), religious or chari- 
table institutes canonically erected, and confraternities; contrary 
custom is disapproved. If by special law the financial statement 
has to be made to other specified persons, the local Ordinary or 
his delegate must also be admitted to inspect the report besides 
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these persons; otherwise, the administrators are not free from 
their liability, though the aforesaid persons have discharged them 
(Canon 1525). 

The phrases “of all churches,” “of all religious or charitable 
institutes,” do not include the churches and other ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments held by religious organizations, for the Code has special 
rules concerning these contained in Canons 531-537. The Church 
absolutely insists on the right of the local Ordinary to supervise 
the administration of ecclesiastical goods. If, by special agreement 
with a founder of a church or an ecclesiastical institute, the super- 
vision of the temporalities is committed to other than the local 
Ordinary by the charter of the foundation (leges fundationis), 
the latter has nevertheless the right and duty to inspect the annual 
financial report. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE RIGHTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


The administrators shall not start a lawsuit in the name of the 
church, nor enter a contestatio (a formal denial in court by the 
defendant of the claims made by the plaintiff), unless they have 
first obtained the consent of the local Ordinary in writing, or in 
urgent cases at least the consent of the vicar-forane, who shall at 
once inform the Ordinary of the permission granted (Canon 1526). 

The local Ordinary is to decide whether a claim of a church or 
ecclesiastical institute is to be enforced through the courts of law, 
and also whether claims made by others against a church or in- 
stitutes are to be decided by the civil courts, or whether perhaps 
those matters are to be settled by amicable agreement out of court. 
The latter procedure is encouraged by the courts in all civil suits. 
In urgent cases when there is no time to obtain the consent of 
the local Ordinary, the Code authorizes the dean of the district 
(presumably of the district where the church or institute is located) 
to give permission to the administrator for court action. 


ADMINISTRATORS LIMITED TO ACTS OF ORDINARY ADMINISTRATION 


The administrators act invalidly in actions which exceed the limits 
of the ordinary administration, unless they first obtain the authority 
in writing from the local Ordinary. The Church is not liable for 
contracts made by administrators without the permission of the 
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competent superior, except when and‘in so far as the contracts 
have turned to its advantage (Canon 1527). 

The civil law of the United States warns all persons who deal 
with an agent to inquire how far such agent has been authorized 
by his principal to make agreements for him, and the law will not 
hold the principal responsible, if the agent made agreements which 
are beyond the scope of the agency committed to him. The Church 
considers the administrators as agents or trustees, and people gen- 
erally know that the administrators of church property do not 
own that property in the sense in which persons own private prop- 
erty, but that at most they hold title to it as trustees for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the work of the Church. All people dealing 
with these administrators, therefore, have notice of their position, 
and should before making any important contract with them con- 
cerning ecclesiastical property inform themselves of the extent of 
authority of the administrator. The Church rightly refuses to be 
bound by contracts of administrators who have exceeded their 
authority. For equity sake, the Church will, when rescinding the 
contract or rather refusing to be bound by it, restore to the other 
contracting party the gain that has been made for the church prop- 
erty by the illegal contract. If the administrator pretended to 
act for the church or institute, while he had no such authority in 
the matter and the other contracting party has been injured by the 
illegal contract, the other party may with all legal means at its 
disposal seek indemnification from the administrator’s personal 
goods. 


LIABILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS CAUSING DAMAGE BY 
UNAUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Even those administrators who are not bound to act as such in 
virtue of a benefice or ecclesiastical office, but who have explicitly 
ur tacitly accepted the office, and then abandon it of their own ac- 
cord in such a way as to cause loss to the Church, are bound to 
restitution (Canon 1528). 


It is evident that he who accepts an office which requires atten- 
tion and implies various duties may not arbitrarily abandon the 
office to the damage of the church or institution, the temporalities 
of which were entrusted to his care. Even if such a trustee re- 
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ceived no remuneration for the charge that he voluntarily accepted 
at the request of the local Ordinary or his representative, he may 
not without a discharge from the authority that appointed him quit 
his office; at most, he may reserve to himself the right to withdraw 
at any time upon due notice to the Ordinary or his representative; 
otherwise, the law of the Church holds him personally liable for 
the damage that comes to the church or institute. 

The Code does not speak of the personal liability of adminis- 
trators for damages caused by them to a church or institute through 
negligence in the fulfillment of the duties of their office, for it 
suffices that Canon 1523 points out the duties which rest upon 
administrators of ecclesiastical goods. Persons who accept the 
appointment to the office implicitly contract to fulfill the duties of 
the position, and, if by culpable neglect they injure the church or 
institute, they are undoubtedly under obligation to repair the dam- 
ages they have caused. 





ENGLAND’S LAY APOSTOLATE 
By I. J. SEMPER 


English Catholics constitute only a small fraction of the popula- 
tion of England, and the bulk of the Catholic element is made up 
of working people. And yet in no other country in the world are 
lay people more active in the interests of the Church. English 
Catholics are well led, not only by bishops and priests, but also by 
a splendid lay apostolate of cultured men and women, writers, 
speakers, and social workers of every description. Most of these 
leaders are university men and convent-nurtured women, and hence 
they bring to the service of the Church a well-trained brain and a 
refined taste. They are to be found today in all departments of 
public life, in the professions and in business, and the stranger 
from America cannot but be impressed by their knowledge of 
things Catholic, by their keen interest in religious questions, and 
by their well-organized and well-directed activities to promote the 
welfare of the Church. 

When the history of England’s lay apostolate comes to be writ- 
ten, the name of a woman will bulk large in the opening chapters. 
The apostolate of a Catholic home, in which religion and refinement 
go hand in hand, cannot be bounded by four walls. In the last ten 
years of the nineteenth century there was a Catholic home in Lon- 
don, which was as a beacon-light on a hill, so powerful was its influ- 
ence on Catholics and non-Catholics alike. The woman who made 
that home was Alice Meynell, the benefactor of Francis Thompson, 
the intimate friend of Coventry Patmore and George Meredith, the 
most highly cultured woman of our generation. She was Shake- 
speare’s Portia come to life, and like Portia she could say of her 
own home: 

“That light we see is burning in my hall. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


The world at large knows Mrs. Meynell as a poet and as a writer 

of fine, delicate essays, but what the world at large does not know 

is that Mrs. Meynell did much of her beautiful and finished writ- 
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ing, as she herself tells us, “with an avalanche of children pouring 
down the staircase.” She was the mother of eight children, and 
yet in the midst of her heavy professional duties as a journalist she 
found the time to make her home a center of literary and practical 
Catholic enterprises and to fill her life with multitudinous little acts 
of generosity and service. She was the first woman to play a 
prominent part in the Catholic literary revival of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the aim of which—as expressed by her husband Wilfrid 
Meynell in his magazine, Merrie England—took the form of the 
pronouncement: “We shall try to revive in our own hearts, and in 
the hearts of others, the enthusiasm of the Christian faith.” A poet 
herself, Mrs. Meynell was also a cause of poetry in others. To her 
and to her children must be given the credit for much of the inspira- 
tion of Francis Thompson, the greatest Catholic poet of the nine- 
teenth century, who blazoned forth his mission in no uncertain 
terms: “To be the poet of the return to nature is somewhat; but 
I would be the poet of the return to God.” Mrs. Meynell’s brave 
and beautiful enthusiasm for the Catholic Faith as tangibly mani- 
fested to the world in her home, her life, her writings and her influ- 
ence upon others, was one of the most vital and far-reaching factors 
in England’s lay apostolate during the closing years of the nineteenth 
and the opening years of the twentieth century. 

If the career of Mrs. Meynell is a shining example of the part 
played by busy professional women in England’s lay apostolate, 
that of the late James Britten, chief founder of the Catholic Truth 
Society and for forty years a public and prominent character in 
Catholic circles, is no less striking as illustrating what busy pro- 
fessional men can do for the Faith, when they find in the study and 
service of their religion sources of recreation for their leisure 
moments. English Catholics are unanimous in proclaiming that 
Mr. Britten did a greater work for Catholic interests than any other 
layman in England during the past half-century. Mr. Britten came 
into the Catholic Church in 1867, and immediately after his con- 
version his zeal found an outlet in various kinds of social service. 
He interested himself in clubs for boys, helped to provide young 
Catholic working men and women with educational opportunities 
by means of lectures and classes, was a moving spirit in the organi- 
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zation of the Catholic Social Guild, and an active worker for the 
St. Vincent De Paul Society; in fact, during a long life of arduous 
professional duties he always found time to play a leading rdle in 
every social movement for the betterment of his fellow-Catholics. 

But social service was only one aspect of Mr. Britten’s activity 
in the cause of religion. In the story of his conversion he tells us 
that, as an Anglican, he was influenced by reading a book which 
had been presented to him by a Catholic priest, and it was this per- 
sonal contact with the power of the printed word that inevitably 
marshalled him on to the chief work of his life—the Catholic Truth 
Society. Founded in 1884, this organization has since become a 
powerful agency for spreading Catholic doctrine in England, and 
it has led to the establishment of like organizations in every portion 
of the English-speaking Catholic world. The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety has been called Mr. Britten’s monument, for not only was he 
its chief founder, but for forty years he was its mentor and main 
driving force. The work of the Society is carried on chiefly by 
means of monthly pamphlets and leaflets, each publication explain- 
ing some point in Catholic belief or practice, and selling at a nominal 
sum so as to be within the reach of every pocketbook. For years 
Mr. Britten acted as secretary to the committee whose duty it was 
to select material for publication, and he it was who read the manu- 
scripts, corrected the proof, and saw practically every pamphlet 
through the press. To form a proper estimate of his achievement, 
it must be remembered that his professional duties as official botanist 
for the British Museum occupied most of his working hours. He 
was a busy professional man; and yet by a wise use of his leisure 
hours he did yeoman service in the cause of religion. 

The annual report of the Catholic Truth Society of England and 
Wales for 1927 affords some idea of the tremendous growth of the 
enterprise inaugurated by Mr. Britten and his associates. During 
the previous year the Catholic Truth Society sold 1,020,944 pam- 
phlets, 254,800 leaflets and 29,639 books. In these figures, which 
speak for themselves, we have one great source of the power wielded 
by England’s lay apostolate. English lay Catholics have harnessed 


the printing press in the service of the Faith, and in so doing they 


have solved a problem along lines laid down by the greatest religious 
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thinker of the nineteenth century. When Cardinal Newman had 
occasion to speak of the public press of his own time, he called atten- 
tion to the high standard of writing on the part of publicists and 
journalists and the power wielded by such writers for purposes of 


propaganda. The lesson he drew from these facts can best be 
stated in his own words: “Catholics must do as their neighbors; 
they must be content to serve their generation, to promote the inter- 
ests of religion, to recommend the truth, and to edify their brethren 
today, though their names are to have little weight, and their works 
are not to last much beyond themselves.” His words apply with 
even greater force today. Never since the invention of the printing 
press has there been so much writing of so high a literary quality 
in the interests of propaganda as there is at the present time in the 
field of secular journalism. Whatever the opinion, the project, the 
scheme of reform, there is always a clever and trenchant pen to 
dress it up in attractive guise for the consumption of the general 
public. Catholics must imitate their neighbors; they, too, must use 
the printed word in a popular way “to promote the interests of 
religion, to recommend the truth, and to edify their brethren.” 
For the past fifty years English lay Catholics have been keenly 
alive to the situation, and they have imitated their neighbors with 
such telling effect that today there is in England a veritable army 
of clever and aggressive writers, pamphleteers and journalists, cap- 
tained by those two doughty paladins of the pen, Hilaire Belloc and 
G. K. Chesterton, whose names are known wherever the English 
language is spoken. By dint of persistent effort, by a constant study 
of Catholic religious literature, and by the sacrifice of both time 
and monetary reward, these modern crusaders have won a respect- 
ful hearing for the Church in the great open spaces of secular jour- 
nalism and newspaper controversy. It is to the credit of many of 
these writers, keen thinkers and masters of style, that they have not 
disdained the lowly and ephemeral pamphlet as the medium best 
suited for bringing home to the great masses of the people the divine 
nature of the Church, her holy doctrines and her historic past. 
During the past ten years England’s lay apostolate has taken on 
a new development. The movement known as the Catholic Social 
Evidence Guild has added a small army of speakers to the already 
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existing army of writers. Hyde Park Corner, near Marble Arch, 
the most animated spot in London on a Sunday afternoon, has in 
our own times taken on a new interest for Catholics. For the last 
decade or so this spot has been a favorite rallying-ground of open- 
air speakers, representing every shade of religious and political 
opinion. If one cares to make the rounds, it is quite possible on a 
Sunday afternoon to hear thirty or forty different speeches, ranging 
in subject-matter all the way from orthodox religious belief down 
to the doctrines of the Red Terror. Each orator harangues his 
own crowd, and the speech-making goes on merrily from two o'clock 
in the afternoon until ten at night. Until recent years the Protestant 
sects and the extreme “isms” have exercised an undisputed monopoly 
in Hyde Park, with none to say them nay. Conditions, however, 
have changed, and certainly at the present time the most interesting 
center, for Catholics and non-Catholics alike, of the Hyde Park 
Sunday afternoon oratory is the platform of the Catholic Social 
Evidence Guild, from which trained speakers, priests and laymen, 
give instruction on Catholic doctrine and practice. 

The work of the Catholic Social Evidence Guild in Hyde Park 
and in other public places (not only in London, but also in many 
of the larger provincial cities), while it bears a resemblance to the 
crusade inaugurated in America by the Paulist Fathers for the con- 
version of non-Catholics, has as yet no exact American counterpart. 
The distinctive feature of the Catholic Social Evidence Guild move- 
ment is that most of the actual platform work is done by laymen. 
Of course, it is nothing new or novel for the Catholic Church to 
employ laymen to assist clerics, especially when it is a matter of 
instructing converts in the essential truths of the Faith. On all the 
Foreign Missions the lay catechist is used to do work for which the 
hard-pressed missionaries could find neither time nor opportunity. 
We may say, therefore, that English Catholics have introduced at 
home a time-honored tradition of the Foreign Missions. 

Cardinal Bourne is authority for the statement that the idea of 
the Guild was conceived towards the end of 1917, when as an out- 
come of the War virulent attacks were made in public places upon 
Christianity in general and Catholicism in particular. All during 
‘the War anti-Christian speakers were feverishly active in Hyde 
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Park, and they never tired of dinning into the ears of the listening 
multitudes that the War itself was proof that Christianity had been 
tried and found wanting. Of course, the most effective answer 
to this objection was given at the time by G. K. Chesterton, when 
he said that the war did not prove that Christianity had been tried 
and found wanting, but that it did prove that Christianity had been 
found difficult, and not tried. For every person, however, who read 
Chesterton’s books there were thousands in Hyde Park who listened 
to the blaspheming agitators of the “Metropolitan Secular Society.” 
Before the end of 1917, Cardinal Bourne called a meeting of lead- 
ing priests and laymen to consider the new situation and to devise 
ways and means of dealing with conditions which had arisen largely 
out of the War. The outcome was the Catholic Social Evidence 
Guild, which was founded early in 1918 before the War was con- 
cluded. A leader was found in the person of Mr. Vernon Redwood, 
a Catholic layman from New Zealand, who was then residing in 
London. This gentleman took a prominent part in organizing the 
new society, and he was also the first Catholic layman to speak in 
Hyde Park. Classes in instruction for laymen were now organized 
under the direction of the London clergy, and the work of the Guild 
was everywhere hailed with enthusiasm by priests and people alike. 
The formation of the Guild was thus largely a war measure un- 
dertaken by London Catholics as a means of self-defense. But it 
soon developed into a movement of much wider scope, whose aim 
is nothing less than the conversion of the great non-Catholic popu- 
lation of England. It is this side of the Guild’s activity that im- 
pressed Cardinal Gasquet, who, after a personal examination of the 
Guild in actual operation, wrote as follows: “Since the many mil- 
lions of our fellow-countrymen outside the Catholic Church are in 
entire ignorance of the real teaching of the Church, somehow or 
other we have to reach them and to give them the chance of know- 
ing the truth. It is quite certain that the masses of the people will 
never come to us or our churches to hear what we have to say. 
If the masses will not come to us to learn, obviously the 

only possible way is for us to go to them and put before them what 
we Catholics hold and teach.” The same idea was expressed in 
striking fashion by Father Hughes in a paper read at the Liverpool 
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Congress, entitled “Hooks or Nets?” The reverend speaker out- 
lined the situation which confronts the Catholic Church in England 
today by saying that the Church has some 3400 fishermen to catch 
34,000,000 fishes. Hence he contended that it was necessary to deal 
with man in the mass rather than with man the individual—to fish 
“with the net rather than with the hook.” Only propaganda on a 
large scale will reach the multitudes in England who live and die 
in utter ignorance of the Catholic Church, and such is the work of 
the Guild. Of course, no one in England maintains that the work 
of the Guild can take the place of instruction imparted to the indi- 
vidual by clerics. The work of the Guild, as has been stated by 
Father Browne, S.J., has its necessary limitations. Its aim is Catho- 
lic propaganda, that is, to impart information and to arouse inter- 
est. But, when a certain stage is reached, the inquirer must be 
turned over to clerics who can supply systematic instruction. 

The distinctive feature of the Guild, as we have already stated, 
is the employment of laymen in the actual work of the mission- 
field. This feature has obvious advantages. In many cases a lay- 
man finds it easier to get a hearing than a cleric, and he can speak 
in places which are often closed to the cleric. Then there is a great 
indirect advantage which comes to the Church as a result of the 
preparation required of laymen before they are allowed to engage 
in actual work. The active members of the Guild are forced to 
study their religion, to read up on church history, to become familiar 
with questions of liturgy and descipline, and all this work of prepa- 
ration is bound to have a far-reaching effect on Catholics themselves. 

Cardinal Bourne has styled the work of the Catholic Social Evi- 
dence Guild the most hopeful of England’s missionary endeavors. 
Certainly, it is full of inspiration even for the casual observer. No 
one who attends the Hyde Park open-air meetings can fail to be 
impressed by the intense seriousness of the speakers, as well as by 
the respectful and even sympathetic attitude of the listeners. And 
the questions that are asked would seem to indicate that the great 
multitudes outside the one true Fold are interested in matters of 
religion, and that they are desirous of learning what the Catholic 


Church has to say in answer to the great questions of the whence, 
the why and the whither. 















LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


I. Blessings and Exorcisms 
Even a superficial acquaintance with the liturgical formularies 
of the Catholic Church cannot fail to show her belief in the existence 
of a whole world of mighty spirits who, though they remain unseen 
to the eyes of the body because they are themselves untrammelled by 
matter and bodily organisms, exercise or endeavor to exercise a real, 
constant and often far-reaching influence in this world of ours. 
Above all, it is quite impossible to understand and to set a right 
value upon the manifold blessings and sacramentals of the Church, 
unless we bear in mind that we are at all times surrounded by 
enemies, who are all the more dangerous in that they remain forever 
in hiding. An examination into the nature and activities of evil 
spirits is hardly an attractive subject, for all that it is most impera- 
tive, especially in these days when men try to whittle down the truth 
—diminute sunt veritates a filiis hominum (Ps. xi. 2). Faith in the 
unseen world has grown weak and grudging. No doubt there re- 
mains a certain willingness to believe in the existence of the holy 
Angels : they look so picturesque and attractive and almost human— 
almost too human in stained glass windows or on the canvases of 
Renaissance painters—and most men enjoy the lilt of Handel’s 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” even those who could not think of 
asking them: “Take, O, take me to your care!’ But faith in the 
existence of Satan is looked upon by many “enlightened” folk as a 
crude survival of a period they are pleased to call “the dark ages.”’ 

It will be well to preface this series of papers with a brief survey 
of the twofold spiritual world, a world of light and a world of dark- 
ness, both of which are busy about man, for his weal or his woe. 
Fortunately we need not linger long over demonology, for the fall 
has not destroyed the nature of the evil spirits—though they are 
for ever misusing their natural gifts—so that we can get an idea of 
these wicked ones by studying the nature and gifts of the Angels. 

I. THe Hoty ANGELS 





One of the most comforting dogmas of the Church is that at 
the beginning of the world a glorious host of beautiful, holy spirits 
was created by God. Daniel beheld the Majesty of God enthroned, 
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surrounded by tiers upon tiers, as it were, of these shining creatures, 
the first-born of the Father’s creative power. Nor are they strangers 
to the human race: we are placed but a very little way beneath them. 
The explanation of God’s wonderful interest in man and the tender 
visits of His grace, is to be found just in that fact. “What is man 
that Thou are mindful of him? or the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?” the Psalmist asks in the thrilling hymn destined to be sung 
at night, at the harvest time, when the rich purple juice was squeezed 
from the bulging grapes as they were trodden by the feet of the 
vintagers. The answer is that “Thou hast made him a little less than 
the Angels: Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor, and hast 
set him over the works of Thy hands” (Ps. viii. 5, 6). 


Since man is placed in such near neighborhood to the angelic 
world, it is not to be wondered at if these holy and mighty beings 
exert their powers on his behalf. A famous text of St. Paul de- 
scribes the readiness of the whole of the heavenly host to protect 
those younger brothers of theirs, who are so strange a blend of their 
own spiritual nature and the clay of the earth: “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent to minister to them, who shall receive the 
inheritance of salvation?” For being couched in the form of an 
interrogation, the phrase is none the less a dogmatic statement of un- 
common value. Our knowledge of the spiritual world is exceedingly 
slender. The Bible telis us little, and the definitions of the Church 
are scanty in the extreme, so that theologians are indeed deeply 
thankful for so pregnant a sentence as the above, for from it we 
gather two things of very great concern to every one of us. The 
first fact is that the Angels are made use of in the administration or 
the government of the world in general, and they are entrusted in a 
peculiar manner with the guardianship of men. True, at first sight 
the text would seem to restrict the fostering care of heavenly spirits 
to those who shall inherit eternal salvation. But the traditional 
teaching of the Church, as stated in her Liturgy and by her theo- 
logians, supplements the text. The Church teaches expressly that to 


all men God assigns one of His Angels as a protector, for, even 
though it is unhappily true that all men do not in effect inherit 
eternal life, because they deliberately cast it from them, all are never- 
theless called thereunto, for God is “the Saviour of all men” and 
will have all men obtain salvation. 
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We are not now concerned with what theology teaches concerning 
the Angel Guardian, so it will be enough for our present purpose to 
add that the general feeling of the Church is that the Guardian 
Angels are selected from among the lowest of the nine choirs into 
which the spiritual world is, by common consent, divided. But it 
follows by no means that this is a rule of universal application, and 
the Pauline text is so general that it is more than likely that many 
times Angels of some of the higher orders are assigned the task 
of watching over their lesser brethren, the reason of which may be 
either the uncommon holiness to which a soul is called, or the office 
which a man may have to fulfill in this world. 

The principle that we must retain is the fact of angelic intervention 
in the universe and in the affairs of men. If we look at it aright, 
the great laws of the universe which scientists have formulated and 
demonstrated with so much painstaking care, and before which many 
men nowadays prostrate as if they were a full and final explanation 
of all the mysteries of life and existence—what are they but the 
effects of the beneficent influence of these friends of God? Hence, 
when at the Office of Lauds we say: Benedicite stelle cali Domino 

benedicite montes et colles Domino, it would greatly add to 
our devotion and bring us in line with facts, were we then to call 
upon the Angels who direct the courses of the heavenly bodies or 
preside over the elements of the earth. That this is no far-fetched 
and fond imagining is made clear enough by what we read in the 
Apocalypse, where there is explicit mention of “four Angels standing 
on the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the 
earth, that they should not blow upon the earth, nor upon the sea, 
nor on any tree’; and again an Angel is bidden “loose the four 
Angels bound in the great river Euphrates” (Apoc., vii. 1, ix. 14). 

According to the venerable tradition of Christian antiquity, a 
tradition that is supported by more than one expression of the Old 
Testament, the Angelic world is divided into three hierarchies which 
are themselves subdivided into nine choirs. The Scholastics, follow- 
ing in the main in the wake of pseudo-Dionysius, have striven with 
perhaps more subtlety than success to describe the specific differences 
between choir and choir. The Catholic Church has hitherto re- 
fused to commit herself, and the whole of our Angelology is ad- 
mittedly obscure, even though the subject has an irresistible fascina- 
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tion for the speculative mind. Certain it is that there is endless 
variety in this gigantic world, in which every individual constitutes a 
species by himself, and is therefore a world apart, something finished 
and rounded off, a creation of God as distinctive and as utterly unlike 
another as is, let us say, the mineral and the vegetable kingdom. 
Hence, it follows that the Angels do not constitute, as it were, a 
family, in the sense in which all men are brothers by reason of their 
common origin and the essential oneness of their nature. 

It is a received opinion among theologians, who in this matter 
follow St. Thomas with practical unanimity, that the supernatural 
gifts of the Angels—that is, their grace—bears a strict relation to 
their natural endowments, so that the more perfect an Angel’s nat- 
ural being is, the greater also is his spiritual elevation, his super- 
natural beauty, and his consequent influence with the King of 
Angels (cfr. St. Thomas, I, Q. eviii, a. 4). The way in which the 
Angels act upon man is a very mysterious province of our theology. 
That they do act on us, is admitted by all. It is likewise a funda- 
mental principle that no created agency, however pure and subtle, 
can ever act directly upon the will or mind of man. 

Only He who made our spirit, and who is its supreme Lord and 
last end, is able to change or alter our will according as He pleases. 
St. Thomas bases his teaching in this matter upon a saying of the 
Book of Proverbs (xxi. 1): “As the division of waters, so the 
heart of the king is in the hand of the Lord: whithersoever He will, 
He shall turn it.” The illapsus, by which God penetrates into the 
innermost depths of that which is most spiritual in man and there- 
fore most akin to God, is the exclusive perquisite of the Creator. 

Angelic action upon man must, therefore, always remain indirect 
and mediate. The Scholastic dictum, uthil est in intellectu quod non 
fuit prius in sensu, applies here. The holiest and mightiest of 
Angels cannot force the citadel of my soul: all he can do is to parley 
outside and to induce me to listen to his suggestions. He must 
make use of his powers of persuasion: he can encourage, coax, en- 
treat, but he cannot effectively alter my will. In this is shown forth 
the dignity of a rational creature: it lives for God, is answerable to 
God, and cannot be effectively moved either one way or another, 
towards good or evil, by any created power. 

Angelic agency is therefore somewhat like the action of the exter- 
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nal world upon our senses. Material objects cannot penetrate into 
the intellect as they are in nature, but only by spiritual images of 
themselves. They impress either the eye, or the ear, or some other 
sense, and thus draw the mind’s attention and eventually penetrate 
into it by means of spiritualized images of themselves. In like man- 
ner angelic power is subtle and strong enough to make itself felt 
by our external and internal senses. The imagination and the mem- 
ory, in particular, provide an ever-open way of approach to the soul. 

Powers such as these cannot be denied to the Angels, for the 
Books of the Old and the New Testament abound with many striking 
proofs of its exercise. We have only to call to mind the story of 
Tobias, or that of the Angel who wrestled with Jacob, or him who 
went down into the fiery furnace with the young men of Babylon, 
or the Angel that stirred the waters of the bathing pool at Bethesda, 
imparting to them a healing virtue. It goes without saying that the 
exercise of these powers is wholly under the control of the Divine 
Will. This control the Angels readily accept, for it is impossible 
that they whose will is wholly at one with that of God, their 
sovereign good and the everlasting joy of their spirit, should ever 
will aught that God has not first decreed or bidden them carry out. 


Hence the holy Angels are the loving ministers and executors of 
the good providence of God. The traffic betwixt heaven and earth 
that Jacob beheld in his dream was not the business of one night 
only, but there is ever such a golden stair uniting earth and heaven, 
and by it holy beings come down to light our gloom and quicken our 
hearts with at least a dim intuition of the splendors that await those 
who are not afraid of the laborious ascent by which we climb the 
steps of that ladder. 


Il. DEMONIACAL AGENCY 


What has been said about the holy Angels is a step towards an 
understanding of the evil spirits. It has seemed more pleasing to 
describe with some detail the nature and mode of action of those 
sweet, holy spirits than to dwell upon the repulsive, warped physiog- 
nomy of the denizens of the bottomless pit. Theologians teach with 
admirable unanimity that the rebellion of Satan and his followers 
and their immediate expulsion into the outer darkness did not entail 
any loss of their natural gifts or powers. The sin of Satan was 
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the sin of naturalism—that is, it consisted in that he would not have 
any supernatural gifts added to the admirable nature that was his 
and with which he was hugely enamored. There was no end or pur- 
pose of existence for him that he could not realize by his own un- 
aided keenness of mind and strength of will! His punishment fol- 
lowed swift upon his sin, but, seared and charred as he is by the 
lightning of God’s anger that cast him headlong into hell, he has for- 
feited none of his purely natural—or, shall I say, physical—powers 
and attributes, except that the use of them is altogether circum- 
scribed by the will of God. 

The punishment of those haughty, liberty-loving spirits who, 
precisely because of the spirituality of their being, are naturally free 
from all the laws of space and time, is to find themselves cabined 
and confined in a specific prison house, for they are rivetted, as by 
a chain that even their might cannot burst, to the element of fire 
which effectively impedes their freedom of action. 

However, just as God makes use of the holy Angels in the gov- 
ernment of the world, or sends them to help, guide and comfort us 
during our earthly pilgrimage, so does He at times grant a measure 
of apparent liberty to some of those dark spirits whom His justice, 
“because they kept not their principality but forsook their own habi- 
tation, hath reserved under darkness in everlasting chains, unto the 
judgment of the great day” (Jude, 6). 

In certain circles, nowadays, belief in the very existence of evil 
spirits is held to be a sign of intellectual weakness, or as a survival 
of the naive, crude opinions of our medieval forefathers. St. Paul 
says that “Satan himself transformeth himself into an angel of light” 
(II Cor., xi. 14). In these days he has achieved an even greater 
triumph: he no longer disguises himself, for he has succeeded in 
making many deny that he exists at all. 

But the witness of the Old and the New Testament is there, prov- 
ing up to the hilt that evil spirits are permitted by God both to tempt 
and to torment men—that is, to inflict bodily pain upon them, to 
tamper with the free exercise of their faculties, or to endeavor by 
sundry cunning devices to lead them into sin. Nothing could be 
more emphatic than what St. Paul tells the Ephesians (vi. 12): 
“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
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palities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 

Satan is the adversary of God and, as such, the enemy of all good. 
All his planning and plotting tend to bring about the frustration of 
the merciful designs of God. The hatred with which he pursued our 
Lord is brought to bear upon those that are Christ’s. Nor does the 
devil seek the ruin only of our soul, he likewise strives to bring 
about the destruction of the body; and, since he is not allowed to 
kill, he at least endeavors to inflict as much harm and pain as pos- 
sible. The evil spirits’ power, in this respect, is very great indeed, 
for, as we have seen, though their moral being is warped and dis- 
torted, their natural strength and wit is in no way impaired or 
diminished by their fall. 

For purposes of His own—for our probation and at times for 
our punishment—God allows these spirits of evil to roam through 
the world. St. Paul describes them as hovering above us or floating 
about in the darkness of this world. The fierceness of the enemy is 
intensified by the knowledge that his time is short and that his ulti- 
mate defeat is certain. But, whilst we are in this world, our dangers 
are great and manifold. True, we have an angelic guard, watching 
over us with tender care. But, as if this were not enough, our Lord 
has given power to His Church to add to the divinely given armor 
of defence and offence with which we were invested in Baptism and 
Confirmation, those supplementary weapons which consist in the sac- 
ramentals and in the manifold blessings and exorcisms whereby she 
withdraws from the baleful influence of the wicked one the lowly 
elements which minister to man’s bodily needs and by which the 
enemy endeavors to hurt us. 

As the Church exercises this power through the ministry of her 
priests, the priesthood of the Catholic Church is the natural and 
greatest opponent of Satan, the object of his keenest hatred, and al- 
ways the first object of his wrath whenever and wherever an opening 
presents itself for him to wreak his fury. Incidentally it may be 
added that a priest is probably subjected to much fiercer temptations 
than the general body of the faithful, just for the reason that he 
carries on the war first declared by Michael, a strife which will end 
only on the last day—the dies Domini—when Satan shall be finally 
cast headlong and for ever into the bottomless pit. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


ENTIRE Mass STIPEND BELONGS TO PRIEST WHO SAYs THE Mass 


Question: What is to be said of a regulation in a certain diocese that, if 
for any reason the pastor is unable to sing a Mass of Requiem, the assistant 
priest appointed to celebrate the Mass is to receive only one dollar, no matter 
what the stipend may be; if for any reason an outside priest is called for 
the same purpose, he receives at least five dollars. Is such a regulation valid? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We confess that we never heard of such a ruling before. 
There is nothing plainer in the law of the Church in the Code and 
in past legislation than that, if a priest accepts a stipend and cannot 
or does not want to perform the service requested by the giver of 
the stipend, he is obliged to give the entire stipend to the priest who 
is to say the Mass. The difference between the positions of pastor 
and assistant has nothing to do with these stipends. It is regrettable 
that questions of this kind should come up at all. While it is per- 
fectly justifiable from both Holy Scripture and tradition that the 
priest receive offerings for his services, the Church has regulated 
these matters to avoid arbitrariness and abuses prompted by greed, 
and infringement of those rules betray a lack of proper appreciation 
of the nature of the priesthood. 


FAKED CONVERSION AND THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Question: Recently a case came to our Curia which, as defensor vinculi, 
I felt bound to resist. Permission was asked to make use of the Pauline 
Privilege. The facts of the case are as follows: 

John and Anna, both unbaptized, had been married and not long after 
divorced. John now became interested in a Catholic girl, and she became 
infatuated with him. The pastor of the girl, who knew John, told her that 
there was no possibility of marrying John, as far as the Catholic Church 
is concerned. Aiter a while both came to the pastor, and John showed him 
a certificate of baptism which he had received from a priest in another 
town who had baptized him. He now requested that his first marriage be 
dissolved before the Church by the application of the Pauline Privilege. 
The pastor who had to refer the case to the Ordinary attested under oath 
that the man who had himself baptized was as much an infidel after baptism 
as he had been before. 

I felt bound to resist the application of the Pauline Privilege in this case, 
because John is a fraud, and, if the bishop is to judge whether the party is 
entitled to the use of the privilege, it seems to be his duty to discountenance 
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fraud. Moreover, from the terminology used by the Church, the Pauline 
Privilege is granted in favor of the Faith, and in the case it is quite certain 
that John has no faith. The motive that God had, according to the teaching 
of St. Paul, in freeing the convert to the Church from the bond of marriage 
contracted in infidelity, was to secure for him the freedom to live according 
to his faith. John has no intention of living according to the faith which 
he pretended to embrace. Even if John was free to marry, the Catholic 
young woman would not be allowed to contract marriage with him, for the 
law of God forbids her to marry a man whose life and character is a danger 
to her faith and that of the children that might be born of the union. Do 
you think that I was right in opposing the petition? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The defensor vinculi certainly was right in opposing the 
application of the Pauline Privilege to the so-called convert. It 
would be an insult to Christ to assert that John is entitled to the 
benefit of the Pauline Privilege. Whether John validly received 
baptism, or whether he merely pretended to believe-and actually did 
not believe in the Sacrament, is difficult to ascertain; but one thing 
is sure, namely, that he cares nothing for baptism and the obligations 


that it imports. His only purpose in receiving baptism was to get 
permission to marry the Catholic girl. That is not the purpose of 


the Pauline Privilege; on the contrary, it aims at safeguarding the 
faith and practice of the duties of the faith of a convert by freeing 
him from the obligation of living in marriage with an unbaptized 
party, who refuses both conversion to the faith and even the promise 
to let him live according to the obligations of the faith that the con- 
vert has embraced. In the case of John there is no question of safe- 
guarding the practice of his faith, for he has shown that he has 
not any faith, or, in any case, he behaves in such a way that he can 
be said to have no intention to live according to the faith. It is, 
therefore, a legitimate conclusion that he received baptism fraudu- 
lently, deceiving the priest who admitted him to baptism. Besides, 
there is, as our correspondent rightly remarks, the prohibition of the 
divine law forbidding any Catholic to marry a person who can be 
foreseen to be a danger to the faith for herself and the children. No 
man may be permitted to use the Pauline Privilege to frustrate the 
very purpose of that divine concession. 


May CaATHOLICs JOIN THE SOCIETY OF THE MACHABEES? 


, 


Question: Is the society called “Machabees” affiliated with the Masons 
and, as such, condemned by the Church? It appears to be an insurance 
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society with a lodge for men and a club—“Harmony Club”—for women. 
Recently at the funeral of a Catholic young man, a member of the Macha- 
bees, the Machabees wished to wear their badges and read a sermon over 
the body of the deceased (they were not permitted). At the grave each 
Machabee member cast evergreen twigs upon the coffin. Is there not some 
similarity between them and the Masons in their private ritual, especially 
when, as seems to be the case, the society is fostered by the Masons? What 
attitude should a pastor take towards the society in a community of mixed 
religions where agents of the society are approaching Catholics to persuade 
them to join? PAROCHUs. 


Answer: If it is true that the ritual, legend, and ceremonial of the 
Machabees are to a great extent the outcome of suggestions from 
leading members of older Masonic lodges (cfr. Eccl. Review, XXV, 
257), there is sufficient reason to consider them forbidden to Cath- 
olics under the general law against the Masonic sect and other so- 
cieties of the same character. It is common knowledge that the Ma- 
sonic Order and other secret societies fostered and dominated by the 
spirit of Masonry hate the Catholic Church and work against it sys- 
tematically. Prominent spokesmen of American Masonry have 
stated plainly that its great work is to fight the Catholic Church 
to a finish (cfr. Arthur Preuss, “American Freemasonry,” St. Louis, 
1908). When these men speak thus of the relation between Masonry 
and the Catholic Church, what reason has anyone else to say that 
American Masonry is harmless to the Catholic Church? The Cath- 
olic who joins the Masons or other societies affiliated with them, or 
controlled by them, or actuated by the same principles, renounces 
membership in his own Church. Even those secret societies which 
do not plot against the Catholic Church are forbidden to Catholics, 
if they have an oath which obliges the members to obey absolutely 
all and any orders of the head of the society, or if they have religious 
ceremonies and a creed or principles of religion which practically 
makes them a religious sect. It is evident that nobody may bind 
himself by oath to follow all the dictates of the head of a society 
without having the freedom of judging whether these orders be 
in accord with the law of God. As to the other point, the religion 
of secret societies, it is quite well known that many of them are 
religious sects—as much as any of the various Christian denomina- 
tions with this difference, that some of the secret societies are not 
Christian in their religious principles, but profess some other form 
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of religion. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 247) 
states that, apart from any explicit condemnation by the Church and 
apart from the censures incurred by those who join the Masons, 
any Catholic who joins a secret society which binds its members to 
such secrecy that they may not reveal those secrets to the authorities 
of the Church, or which demand of its members the oath or promise 
of blind and absolute obedience to the orders of the head of the so- 
ciety, is to be refused sacramental absolution until he has withdrawn 
from the society, or at least promises sincerely that he will without 


delay separate himself from it. 


Persons CiviLLy DivorcED AND THEIR ADMISSION TO 
THE SACRAMENTS 


Question: (1) If two parties to a valid marriage seek and obtain by mu- 
tual consent a civil divorce neither intending to marry again, can they now 
receive the Sacraments? That they committed a grievously sinful act by 
neglecting to bring the matter before the proper ecclesiastical authority is 
beyond question, but what I wish to know is, whether their present state 
is a sinful one or not. It would seem that, since the decision to part was 
mutual, neither party has injured the rights of the other (or of the children 
because in this case there are none), and all that has happened is that both 
sinned gravely by flouting the authority of the Church, and consequently 
may now be absolved from their sin. 

(2) A woman obtains a civil divorce from her husband because of cruelty, 
How does she stand now coram Ecclesia? In one case I know of, the hus- 
band has married again, and it would seem the wife’s desertion of him is 
justified at least now, since he is living in adultery before God and his 
conscience. She can hardly be said to be the cause of her husband’s sin, 
for he made life unbearable for her when she was living with him. In an- 
other case I know of, the husband’s whereabouts are unknown, and the 
woman divorced him because of his relation with another woman before she 
divorced him. 

Is it necessary in any of these cases that the confessor bring the matter 
before the bishop, or may be absolve those that are not living in sin and 
admit them to Holy Communion? 

(3) Two Catholics marry before a justice of the peace. They get a 
divorce soon after. Is it necessary to have this case brought before the 
bishop to have the marriage formally declared null and void before the 
parties can be admitted to the Sacraments? CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Concerning married persons seeking a civil divorce, the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore prescribes that they shall not 
do so without consulting first the ecclesiastical authority. If they do, 
they should know that they have sinned gravely and are to be 
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punished according to the judgment of the bishop (cfr. n. 126). 
From this precept of the Council of Baltimore we must logically 
conclude that the confessor cannot in confession settle the case of 
persons who have sought a divorce by mutual consent, or who had a 
good reason for separation and got a divorce without first submitting 
the matter to their bishop. Since the matter is of a public character, 
the confessional is not the place to settle such cases. It is not ad- 
visable to give absolution on the promise that they will as soon as 
possible have recourse to the bishop. Before the Church, married 
people are bound to live together, and they cannot, either by au- 
thority of the civil court or by their own private authority, live sep- 
arated; the only case in which Canon Law permits the innocent 
party to separate by his own authority is the case of adultery (cfr. 
Canon 1129). Wernz-Vidal (“Ius Matrimoniale,” n. 646) rightly 
say that, without the authority of their bishop, married people may 
not separate even temporarily, if the separation is to last for a long 
time, because the married state is a public state, and separation is 
contrary to the nature of marriage; wherefore, private separation is 
not permissible, though there may be a just and sufficient cause for 
separation. 

In reference to Catholics married outside the Church, such mar- 
riage since 1908 is invalid. If they get a civil divorce and after 
that desire to be admitted to the Sacraments, the proper course for 
the confessor to follow is, we believe, to refuse them absolution un- 
til they have settled their case with the bishop. If they attempted 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister of religion, the case is re- 
served to the Ordinary. In some dioceses marriage attempted before 
a civil magistrate also is a sin reserved to the Ordinary. Though 
there were no reservation, the matter belongs to the external forum, 


and thus should not be settled in confession. 
ED 


WHEN Is Priest to WEAR His BirRETTA IN CHURCH? 


Question: The biretta is part of the priest’s ecclesiastical dress. It is worn 
by him going to and coming from the altar and while seated at certain parts 
of the divine services. Is it correct to wear it, when the priest assists at 
Mass in the body of the church? Is it correct for a master of ceremonies 


to wear it, when he waits on the bishop, etc. ? SoGARTH. 





Answer: Wapelhorst (“Compendium S. Liturgie,” n. 43) says 
that the biretta is worn in sacred functions going to and returning 
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from the altar. During the sacred functions it is not worn except 
in choir when all are seated and during those parts of the Solemn 
High and High Mass when the celebrant and ministers are seated, 
and then not if the Blessed Sacrament is exposed during the Mass. 
In processions without the Blessed Sacrament or the relic of the 
Holy Cross, the celebrant and ministers outside the sanctuary—and 
the rest of the clergy outside the church—wear the biretta. During 
sermons, hearing of confessions, and exorcisms in baptism, the 
biretta may be worn. The biretta should not be worn by the priest 
in church, when he is in church but does not take part in the sacred 
functions or Divine Office. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


An Invalid Election and Its Consequences 


By Dominic PrueMMeR, O.P., S.T.D. 


Case.—In a certain religious community the Superior is, in accordance 
with its constitutions, elected by a majority of the votes of the qualified 
religious voters. In this community there are nine electors who are entitled 
to vote, and in an election five votes were cast for X, who voted for himself 
because he thought he was the person best qualified to fill the office of 
Superior. A year later, he discovered accidently that according to Canon 
Law (Canon 170) no one may validly vote for himself, and that conse- 
quently his election was invalid, because, after deducting his own invalid 
vote, he had received only four votes and thus not the required majority. 
If his election to office was invalid, all his official actions as Superior (in- 
vestments in the habit, professions, etc.) were also invalid. Troubled in 
conscience, he explained the true situation to his confessor. The latter 
eased his scruples by referring him to Canon 209 which declares: “In the 
case of ‘common error’ the Church supplies jurisdiction for both the exter- 
nal and internal forum.” Consequently, his official actions were valid, and, 
since he is not bound to defame himself by the painful open confession that 
he had cast his vote for himself in the election, he might without scruple 
continue his office as Superior. Was this decision right? 


Solution.—There are unfortunately not a few persons who suffer 
from a foolish self-esteem, and regard themselves as the most suit- 
able candidates for the office of Superior. Consequently, with all 
the means at their disposal they strive for the office of Superior, 
citing in their defense St. Paul’s statement to the effect: “If a man 
desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work” (I Tim., 
iii, 1). This keen desire to fill the office of Superior may especially 
easily arise in the mind of one who has already for a long time been 
Superior in some place, and now, coming to an end of his term of 
office, believes that he cannot be replaced by any equally qualified 
person, or that no other person can worthily continue the work which 
he has begun. Viewed from a purely natural standpoint, these 
statements may perhaps be justified, but all ecclesiastical offices are 
to be regarded chiefly from a supernatural standpoint. Here, there- 
fore, apply the words of St. Paul: “Neither he that planteth is 
anything, nor he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase” 
(I Cor., iii. 7). The ecclesiastical Superior must look, above all, 
to the grace of God for the wisdom and strength necessary for his 
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administration. It is for this reason that Canon Law attaches such 
importance to the change of religious Superiors, of whom compara- 
tively few are allowed to hold their office for life, the majority being 
restricted to comparatively short terms of office (three or six years). 
This also explains the severe penalty of excommunication inflicted 
on those who have acquired an ecclesiastical office by simony—by 
munus a manu, or munus a lingua, or munus obsequio. This ex- 
plains finally the strict regulation that no one can licitly or validly 
elect himself to an ecclesiastical office. 

Extensive experience has also shown that it is very advantageous 
both for the personal welfare of Superiors and the welfare of re- 
ligious communities, if the Superiors are changed from time to time, 
since otherwise human elements of all kinds are too apt to creep in 
to the prejudice of the supernatural elements. It is indeed a great 
advantage when an extraordinarily gifted and thoroughly religious 
man remains for a life-time Superior of a community. But such 
extraordinary qualifications are comparatively rare, and it happens 
far more frequently that a Superior who ably fills his office during 
the first years of his term reveals many shortcomings in the course 
of time, or tolerates—nay even encourages—such shortcomings 
among his subordinates. 

However, apart from all these moral aspects, what is to be thought 
of the self-election of X? 

(1) Viewed purely objectively, this self-election appears to me 
to be a peccatum mortdle, for it is a serious transgression of an im- 
portant ecclesiastical prohibition. Canon 170 categorically declares: 
“No one can validly vote in his own favor.” Undoubtedly, the ec- 
clesiastical office which X has obtained by his illicit and also invalid 
vote constitutes a grave matter. Furthermore, X can scarcely plead 
bona fides, since we have surely a serious case of tgnorantia crassa 
if a candidate for ecclesiastical office does not know that he may not 
and cannot vote for himself. In any case this ignorance cannot make 
an election valid, since Canon 16, § 1, declares: “No ignorance of 
invalidating or inhabilitating laws excuses from their observation 
unless the law explicitly admits ignorance as an excuse.” In the 
case under consideration, we are dealing with an invalidating law 
(lex irritans), and must therefore conclude that X’s election is grave- 
ly sinful and also invalid. Accordingly, X should send in his resigna- 
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tion as soon as possible. He is not, it is true, bound to defame him- 
self, and need not give the true reason for his resignation. He 
might, for example, say that he must resign his office for reasons 
of health. Such a resignation would be the simplest solution of all 
the difficulties. But what is to be done if the higher Superior re- 
fuses to accept his resignation? May X then remain in office, or 
must he confess that he has codperated in his own election, even 
though he thereby should suffer a serious defamation? 

The answer to this question depends essentially on the other, 
namely, whether all the official acts of X as Superior are really in- 
valid. If all these official acts (for example, investments, profes- 
sions, etc.) are eo ipso invalid, X may not undertake the acts, for 
otherwise he would be guilty of great and manifold wrongs to other 
people. For example, what serious results would follow if X were 
to perform a series of invalid professions? 


(2) The official acts of the invalidly elected X are probabilius not 
invalid. Canon 209 (which was cited above by the confessor) estab- 
lishes this, for we have here a case of “common error” in which the 
lacking jurisdiction is supplied by the Church both in the external 
and the internal forum. Although canonists and moralists are not 
unanimous in their opinions as to wherein precisely “common error” 
consists according to the new Code, we may however rightly assert 
that “common error” has as its basis and hypothesis a factum which 
is of its very nature liable to lead the majority of a community into 
error. In our case this factum consists in the election which is gen- 
erally accepted as valid. This gives rise to the “common error,” 
because X is generally regarded as the validly elected Superior. Con- 
sequently, his jurisdictional acts are valid in foro interno et externo. 
There might indeed be some ground for doubt as to whether the 
official acts of an ecclesiastical Superior are really jurisdictional acts 
or moral administrative regulations. However, this doubt has no 
foundation at least in approved clerical Congregations. Ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction is the potestas publica regendi subditos in ordine ad 
finem supernaturalem. A religious Superior has an officium eccle- 
siasticum proprie dictum, and accordingly ordinary jurisdiction 
(cfr. Canon 145, § 1, and Canon 197, §1). Consequently, all his 
official acts appear to spring actually from his jurisdictional power. 
In the case of laical congregations however, and especially in the 
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case of female religious societies, the Superior or Superioress has 
no real power of jurisdiction, for St. Thomas says: ‘“Mulier non 
potest habere aliquam jurisdictionem spiritualem” (IV Dist., 19, 
g.1,a. 1, sol. 3,ad IV). Therefore, the official acts of a Superioress 
are not actus jurisdictionis, and therefore the Church does not sup- 
ply jurisdiction in a case of “common error.’’ Consequently, if a 
religious Superioress has obtained her office by casting her vote for 
herself, her actions are and remain invalid (for example, the pro- 
fessions she has made). On account of the almost incalculable dam- 
ages that may arise from a situation of this kind, such a Superioress 
must in my opinion resign unconditionally, and have recourse to the 
Roman Curia to undo all the damage already done (for example, 
the invalid investments or professions). If there are serious objec- 
tions to her admitting publicly her method of acting in the election, 
her confessor might have recourse, under fictitious names, to the 


Sacred Penitentiary, which will then regularize all her actions. 
Fortunately in the Constitutions of many religious Congregations 

provision is made that the election of Superiors cannot be invalidated 

by a candidate’s voting for himself. For example, the Constitutions 


of the Dominican Order prescribe that, if anyone de gremio elect- 
orum is elected Superior, a bare majority of the votes does not 
suffice, but there must be at least one vote more than the bare ma- 
jority. Thus, if anyone has voted for himself, his vote is indeed 
invalid, but, as he still retains a majority of the votes, his election 
would not be invalid. In other religious Congregations means are 
provided whereby in the case of an election it can be established 
whether an elector has voted for himself. In this case also no in- 
valid election can arise when a candidate votes for himself. 

From the above-mentioned considerations it is clear how repulsive 
self-election to an ecclesiastical office is in Canon Law. Every 
servant of the Church should be mindful of the words of St. Paul: 
“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself, but he that is 
called by God, as Aaron was” (Heb., v. 4). 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


CoONCORDAT BETWEEN THE HOoLy SEE AND ITALY 
(Continued ) 


Article 8. In case an ecclesiastic or a religious is brought before 
the criminal court for some offense, the prosecutor of the State 
must immediately inform the Ordinary of the diocese in whose ter- 
ritory the prosecutor exercises jurisdiction. He must promptly send 
official notice to the Ordinary of the preliminary sentence and—if it 
takes place—of the final sentence of the court in the first instance 
as well as in the court of appeal. 

In case of arrest, the ecclesiastic or religious is to be treated with 
due regard to his state and his rank in the Church. 

In case of condemnation of an ecclesiastic or a religious, the 
prison term should, if possible, be served in places distinct from 
those of laical prisoners, unless the competent Ordinary has reduced 
the condemned person to the laical state. 


9. As a rule, the edifices open for divine worship are exempt from 
requisitions and occupation. If there be need of occupying a public 
place of worship for reason of grave public need, the authorities 
which proceed to take occupation must first come to an agreement 
with the Ordinary, unless reasons of absolute urgency make previous 
agreement impossible. In such an emergency the authorities shall 
immediately inform the Ordinary of their action. Except in case of 
urgent necessity, the public forces may not enter for the purpose of 
their functions into public places of worship without having first 
notified the ecclesiastical authorities. 

10. For no reason at all may the authorities of the State demolish 
public places of worship, unless they have first come to an agree- 
ment with the competent eccclesiastical authorities. 

11. The State recognizes the feast days established by the Church, 
which are the following: all Sundays, New Year’s, the Epiphany, 
St. Joseph, Ascension, Corpus Christi, Sts. Peter and Paul, Assump- 
tion of our Lady, All Saints, Immaculate Conception, Christmas. 

12. On Sundays and holydays of obligation, in churches in which 
a Chapter officiates, the celebrant of the Conventual Mass shall chant 
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a prayer for the welfare of the King of Italy and the Italian State, 
according to the rules of the sacred liturgy. 

13. The Italian Government shall inform the Holy See of the 
number of ecclesiastics which are to exercise the spiritual care of 
the military forces, as soon as this matter has been passed on by the 
Government. The designation of those ecclesiastics to whom shall 
be entrusted the supreme direction of the spiritual care of the mili- 
tary forces (Military Ordinary, vicar, inspectors), shall be made 
confidentially by the Holy See to the Italian Government. If the 
Government has reason to object to the persons designated, it shall 
inform the Holy See, which shall designate others. The Military 
Ordinary shall be vested with the archiepiscopal dignity. The nomi- 
nation of the military chaplains is to be made by the competent au- 
thorities of the Italian State from among the priests designated by 
the Military Ordinary. 

14. The Italian troops of the air, land and naval services enjoy, 
in reference to their religious duties, the privileges and exemptions 
granted by Canon Law. The military chaplains have parochial 
rights over the men in military service. They exercise the sacred 
ministry under the jurisdiction of the Military Ordinary and his own 
Curia. The Military Ordinary has jurisdiction also over the re- 
ligious persons, men and women, assigned to military hospitals. 


15. The Military Ordinary is president of the Chapter of the 
Church of the Pantheon at Rome, constituting with the Chapter the 
clergy to whom is entrusted the religious service at the said basilica. 
That clergy is authorized to attend to all the religious functions, even 
outside of Rome, which in conformity with the canonical rules are 
requested by the State or by the Royal House. The Holy See agrees 
to confer upon all the canons of the Chapter of the Pantheon the 
dignity of Prothonotaries ad instar during their office. The nomina- 
tion of all canons shall be made by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome upon 
presentation by His Majesty, the King of Italy; confidential notice 
of the presentation shall be made previously by the King. The Holy 
See reserves to itself the right to transfer the Diaconia of the Pan- 
theon to some other church. 

16. The Holy See and the Italian Government shall by means of 
a mixed committee come to an agreement concerning the circumscrip- 
tion of the Dioceses of Italy for the purpose of possibly making 
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them coincide with the boundaries of the provinces of the State of 
Italy. It is understood that the Holy See shall erect the Diocese of 
Zara; that no part of the territory subject to Italy shall be under 
the jurisdiction of a bishop whose see is outside of Italian territory; 
and that no diocese of the Kingdom of Italy shall comprise districts 
belonging to another nation. The same principle shall apply to all 
parishes now existing or to be in future established near the borders 
of other countries. The modifications of the boundary lines of 
dioceses which may have to be made shall be done by the Holy See 
after reaching an agreement with the Italian Government in the 
manner spoken of above, saving some minor rectifications of terri- 
tory made necessary for the good of souls. 

17. The abolishment of the dioceses resulting from the aforesaid 
redistribution shall be put in effect gradually as those dioceses be- 
come vacant. It is understood that the reduction of the dioceses does 
not mean the suppression of the titles of the dioceses nor of the 
Cathedral Chapters, which shall be preserved; but the suppressed 
dioceses shall be rearranged so that their sees shall correspond to 
those of the provinces. The said suppressions shall leave intact all 
the actual resources of the dioceses and of other ecclesiastical entities 
existing within the same, including the allowances now given by the 
Italian State. 

18. If the ecclesiastical authorities decide to rearrange the par- 
ishes, either temporarily or definitively, by joining several parishes 
under one pastor with one or more assistant priests, or by putting 
into one parish house several priests, the State shall retain unaltered 
the financial allowances due to the parishes. 


19. The choice of the archbishops and bishops belongs to the Holy 
See. Before the appointment of an archbishop or a bishop or of a 
coadjutor with the right of succession, the Holy See shall inform 
the Italian Government of its choice to assure itself that the Gov- 
ernment has no reason of a political nature to raise against the ap- 
pointment. The dealings on each side shall be conducted with the 
greatest care and in such a manner that the name of the one to be ap- 
pointed does not become known until he is actually appointed. 

20. Prior to taking possession of their dioceses, the bishops shall 
take an oath of fealty before the Head of the State according to the 
following form: “Before God and His Holy Gospels I swear and 
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promise, as it behooves a bishop, fealty to the Italian State. I swear 
and promise to respect and to make my clergy respect the King and 
the Government established according to the constitutional laws of 
the State. I swear and promise, moreover, that I shall not participate 
in any agreement nor assist at any meeting which may bring harm to 
the Italian State or to public order, and that I shall not permit my 
clergy similar participation. Being highly interested in the welfare 
and advantage of the Italian State, I shall seek to prevent every harm 
that may threaten it.” 

21. The appointment to ecclesiastical benefices belongs to the ec- 
clesiastical authority. The appointments of men to parochial bene- 
fices shall be confidentially made known by the competent ecclesias- 
tical authority to the Italian Government, and the appointments may 
not take effect until thirty days after the said notification. Within 
that time the Italian Government, where grave reasons are against 
the appointment, may manifest them privately to the ecclesiastical 
authority, who, in case the differenece of opinion remains, shall re- 
fer the matter to the Holy See. If grave reasons arise that render 
the continuation of an ecclesiastic in a certain parochial benefice 
harmful, the Italian Government shall communicate such reasons to 
the Ordinary, who in harmony with the Government shall take 
proper measures within three months. In case of difference between 
the Ordinary and the Government, the Holy See shall commit the 
solution of the question to two ecclesiastics of its own choice, who 
together with two delegates of the Italian Government shall come to 
a definite decision. 

22. Ecclesiastics who are not Italian citizens cannot be invested 
with benefices existing in Italy. The appointees to dioceses and 
parishes must be able to speak the Italian language. If necessary, 
coadjutors must be appointed to them who, besides Italian, under- 
stand and speak the language locally in use for the purpose of giving 
spiritual assistance in the language of the people according to the 
regulations of the Church. 

23. Articles 16, 17, 19, 20, 21 and 22 do not apply to Rome and 
the suburban dioceses. It is also understood that, whenever the Holy 
See should proceed with a new adjustment of the said dioceses, the 
allowances made at present by the Italian State, either for the 
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mense (allowance for sustenance) or for other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutes, must remain unchanged. 

24. The “Exequatur” and the “Regium Placet” are abolished, 
and also all nominations by the King in the matter of appointment 
to ecclesiastical benefices or offices throughout all Italy, saving the 
exceptions laid down in Article 29 under the letter g. 

25. The Italian State surrenders the sovereign prerogative of the 
royal patronage over major and minor benefices. Abolished 
are likewise the royalties from the major and minor benefices 
(to the crown) and the pensionable third in the provinces of the 
former Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The burden connected with 
the above-mentioned rights rest on the State or its dependent ad- 
ministrations. 

26. The appointment of men to major or minor benefices, and of 
persons who temporarily govern a vacant diocesan see or a bene- 
fice, takes effect from the date of the ecclesiastical appointment, 
which shall officially be made known to the Government. The ad- 
ministration and the enjoyment of the income during vacancy shall 
be governed by the rules of Canon Law. In the case of bad admin- 
istration, the Italian State, having come to an agreement with the 
ecclesiastical authority, can proceed to sequester the temporalities of 
the benefice, applying the net income in favor of the holder of the 
benefice or, if there be none, in favor of the benefice. 

27. The Basilicas of the Holy House at Loreto, of St. Francis 
at Assisi and of St. Anthony at Padua, together with the buildings 
and works attached (excepting only those of a purely laical char- 
acter), shall be ceded to the Holy See, and their administration shall 
be freely in the hands of the Holy See. They shall be free from all 
interference by the State and from seizure, like all the other entities 
of whatever nature administered by the Holy See in Italy and the 
Missionary Colleges. Nevertheless, the Italian laws concerning the 
acquisition of property by moral bodies shall be applicable. 

In reference to the goods at present belonging to the said sanc- 
tuaries, a mixed committee shall proceed with a repartition, in which 


regard must be had to the rights of third parties and to necessary 


endowments for the above-mentioned purely laical works. 


In other sanctuaries where civil administrators exist, a free ad- 
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ministration by ecclesiastical authority shall be substituted, saving, 
where the case occurs, the repartition of the goods according to the 
manner spoken of in the first paragraph of this article. 


28. For peace of conscience, the Holy See grants complete con- 
donation to all those persons who in consequence of the Italian laws 
that destroyed ecclesiastical property find themselves in possession 
of ecclesiastical goods. The Holy See shall issue to the Ordinaries 
timely instructions to this effect. 


(To be continued ) 


Motu PROPRIO ON THE COORDINATION OF PAPAL MIssION WorKS 


The three Papal organizations—the Societies of the Propagation 
of the Faith, of St. Peter the Apostle, and of the Holy Childhood— 
which have helped the foreign Catholic missions to get the necessary 
means to carry on the work of evangelizing heathen countries under 
the direction of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, are to be more closely united for the purpose of greater effi- 
ciency. Each organization is to retain its own individual existence 
and have its own statutes and regulations governing their activities. 
The directors and other officials of the various organizations shall 
form a supreme council, as outlined in the Motu Proprio, whereby 
all three organizations shall mutually assist one another and unite 
their efforts for the greater benefit of the missions (Pope Pius X1], 
June 24, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 342). 


STATUTES FOR THE SOCIETY OF ST. PETER THE APOSTLE 


The “Pium Opus S. Petri Apostoli” is one of the three Papal 
organizations spoken of in the Motu Proprio, its main purpose being 
to provide means for the training of a native clergy in the foreign 
missions. The organization was started by some ladies in France 
towards the end of the past century, and since 1903 it was managed 
by the Congregation of the Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Mary. 
They requested the Holy See in 1920 to approve of the organization 
and its statutes. The Holy See gave the approval and put the 
organization under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda. Now the Holy See issues special statutes for the 
Society (Pope Pius XI, June 24, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 345). 
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CONCORDAT BETWEEN THE Hoty SEE AND THE KINGDOM 
OF ROUMANIA 
The Acta Apostolice Sedis of July 15, 1929 (XXI, 441-456), 
announces the conclusion of a Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Kingdom of Roumania, entered into May 10, 1927, and ratified 
by the two contracting parties, July 7, 1929. 


CREATION OF A NEw CARDINAL 


In the Consistory held in the Vatican Palace on July 15, 1929, 
the Holy Father announced the elevation to the Cardinalate of His 
Eminence Cardinal Ildephonsus Schuster, formerly Abbot of the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul outside the City of Rome, and 
at present Archbishop of Milan (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 457). 


New DIocESE IN AUSTRALIA 


The territory of the Archdiocese of Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, has been divided, and a new diocese formed with the episcopal 
see at Toowoomba, in the southern section of that state. The Right 
Rev. James Byrne has been appointed bishop of the new diocese 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XX1, 468). 


Work AppED To INDEX OF ForRBIDDEN Booxs 
The book entitled “Den historiske Jesus” (The Historic Jesus) 
by the Danish author Ditlef Nielsen, published by H. Aschehoug & 
Co., Copenhagen, 1924, and the German edition of the same work, 
translated by Hildebrecht Hommel and published by Meyer and Jes- 
sen, Munich, have been put on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy 
Office, July 27, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 489). 


IMMORAL ACT NOT JUSTIFIED BY Goop MOTIVE 


The Holy Office was requested to decide whether masturbation is 
lawful for the purpose of obtaining sperma to ascertain from ex- 
amination of the same whether the person is infected with the con- 
tagious disease called blenorragia. The Holy Office answered that 
it is not lawful (August 2, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 490). 


ADDITIONAL RULES FOR THE PROCEDURE IN CASES OF 
“MATRIMONIUM RATUM NON CONSUMMATUM” 


The full procedure of cases of matrimonium ratum non consum- 
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matum was published by the Holy See, May 7, 1923. Now the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments adds some rules concerning 
the identification of the parties and of the witnesses so that no 
fraudulent substitution of the parties or the witnesses may occur in 
the procedure (March 27, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 490-493). 


OFFICIAL EXPLANATION OF “ToTiEs QuoTiEes” INDULGENCE 
WITH WHICH CRUCIFIXES ARE BLESSED 


The Sacred Penitentiary explains that, notwithstanding the dec- 
laration of the Holy Office of June 10, 1914, concerning the blessing 
of crucifixes with the toties quoties indulgence, some priests have 
claimed that crucifixes thus blessed entitle the faithful to a plenary 
indulgence as often as they devoutly kiss such crucifixes. The true 
meaning of that blessing is that the faithful who are in danger of 
death and have if possible, received the Sacraments.of Penance and 
Holy Communion, or otherwise pronounce with a contrite heart by 
words—or, if they cannot speak, in their mind—the name of Jesus, 
may gain a plenary indulgence by kissing or touching the crucifix, 
though that crucifix does not belong to them (June 23, 1929; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XX1, 510). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Right Rev. Daniel Mageean has been appointed Bishop of 
the Dioceses of Down and Connor; the Rt. Rev. John A. Coleman 
has been appointed Coadjutor Bishop with the right of succession 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Patrick O’Connor of Armidale, Australia; 
the Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Gleeson, C.SS.R., has been appointed Co- 
adjutor Bishop with the right of future succession of the Rt. Rev. 
Patrick V. Dwyer, Bishop of Maitland, Australia; the Rt. Rev. 
John Barrett, titular Bishop of Asso and Auxiliary of the Bishop 
of Birmingham, has been appointed Bishop of the Diocese of 
Plymouth, England; the Most Rev. Thomas Williams has been ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Birmingham, England; the Most Rev. Pas- 
chal Diaz, S.J., formerly Bishop of Tabasco, has been appointed 
Archbishop of Mexico City. 

The Right Rev. Peter E. Amigo, Bishop of Southwark, England, 
has been appointed Assistant to the Papal Throne. 

The Right Rev. Msgri. Michael J. Lavelle (Archdiocese of New 
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York), John A. Duffy (Vicar-General of the Diocese of Newark), 
and Felix D. McCarthy (Diocese of Harbor Grace) have been ap- 
pointed Prothonotaries Apostolic. The following have been appoint- 
ed Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. John C. 
McClary, Patrick W. Smith, Paul T. Carew, Matthew S. Callan, 
Bernard M. Bogan, Timothy M. Donovan, Hubert J. Behr, Julius 
Manteuffel, Vitus J. Masnicki, and Edward J. Ellard (Diocese of 
Newark); Thomas Mannino (Archdiocese of Montreal), James 
Saas, Peter Fox, Hugh O’Neil, Bernard Connolly (Diocese of Al- 
toona), Joseph Paul Solignac (Archdiocese of New Orleans), Ma- 
rius Fitzgerald, William L. Mulloney (Diocese of Sioux Falls), and 
Francis Cronin (Diocese of Aberdeen). 

The following have been appointed Papal Chamberlains: the Very 
Rev. Msgri. Dr. William Lawlor, Dr. William A. Griffith, Rev. 
Michael J. Whalen, and Dr. John J. Dauenhauer (Diocese of New- 
ark) ; Benedict J. Donada, John C. Dubourgel (Diocese of Corpus 
Christi), John S. O’Connor, Vitus Graffeo (Diocese of Dallas), and 
George Habig (Diocese of Cleveland). 

Mr. Thomas J. Maloney (Diocese of Newark), already a Knight 
of St. Gregory, was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Gregory, and made a Private Chamberlain of the Cape and 
Sword. The Grand Cross of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
has been also conferred on Mr. Martin Carmody (Diocese of Grand 
Rapids). Messrs. Robert E. Jennings, Peter J. Carey (Diocese of 
Newark), Charles Genova ( Archdiocese of Montreal) and Joseph E. 
Palmer (Diocese of Sherbrooke) have been made Knight Com- 
manders of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. Messrs. Anthony 
J. Botti (Diocese of Newark), George Brindivele and John Mc- 
Aneny (Diocese of Alroona) have been made Knights of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great. Dr. Peter O’Donnell (Archdiocese of 
Cardiff) has been made a Knight of the Order of St. Sylvester. 
Count John McCormack (Diocese of Kildare and Leighlin) and Mr. 
William Griffin (Diocese of Trenton), who was already a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Gregory, have been made Privy 
Chamberlains of the Cape and Sword. Mrs. Marie C. Maloney 
and Mrs. Julia D. Shanley ( Diocese of Newark) have been decorated 
with the Distinguished Merit Cross pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. Mr. 
George Shanks (Diocese of Southwark) has been made Honorary 
Chamberlain of the Cape and Sword. 
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Sermon! Matertal for the Month of November 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Preserving Faith 


By WILLIAM Byrne, Pu.D. 


“O ye of little faith” (Matt., viii. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 1. Christ reproaches the Apostles for their want of faith. 
II. Faith of many is weak because it is neglected. 
III, We should use proper means to strengthen our faith—prayer, 
Mass, Sacraments, good reading. 
IV. Conclusion. 


Christ in the Gospel for today chides the Apostles for their want 
of faith. He does not accuse them of having no faith; they still 
believed in Him, otherwise they would not have asked His assistance 
in their need. But their faith was not of the right kind. It was 
not strong and enduring; but rather weak and vacillating. “O, ye 
of little faith!” To how many Catholics might these complaining 
words be most fittingly addressed! How many there are who, 
though they believe in Christ, follow Him in a half-hearted way! 
And the reason is because they are wanting in faith. 

The Church teaches that the virtue of faith is implanted in the 
soul at the time of baptism. The word “implanted” is well chosen, 
since it furnishes the key to a proper understanding of the nature 
and development of faith. What is the meaning of the word “im- 
plant’? It means to place a seed or a plant in such surroundings 
that, with proper attention, it will grow and develop. The forester 
places a small shoot in the ground; he adjusts its roots and covers 
them with soil; and this he does in the hope that, with patient and 
persevering care, it will one day develop into a beautiful and mas- 
sive tree. It is not a tree that he plants, but the beginning of a tree. 
With diligent care, it may take on a large, luxuriant growth; care- 
lessly nurtured, it probably will remain a dwarfed and ugly shoot; 
entirely neglected, it may die and decay. Its future will depend 
almost entirely on the care which it receives. If he digs about it, 
waters it and stays it against the sweeping wind, it is almost certain 
to show a wonderful growth. If, on the other hand, he leaves it 
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to shift for itself, never pruning or fertilizing it; or if he does what 
is worse, allows poisonous liquids to reach ite roots, it undoubtedly 
will wither and die. 


Tue Faitru or Many Is WEAK, BECAUSE NEGLECTED 


Exactly the same thing, my dear friends, may be said concerning 


our faith. It does not come to us in a strong, mature and full-grown 

state. When implanted in our soul, it is but a small, frail and unde- 
~ veloped seed. It may expand into a virtue capable of moving moun- 
tains; it may remain stunted and abortive; it may die and be lost 
forever. The course that it will pursue, the growth that it will 
attain, depends almost entirely on the care which we give it. How 
much attention are you giving to your faith? How much time do 
you devote to it each day? What means have you adopted to insure 
its growth and development? 


We are told on the first page of our Catechism that we must take 
more care of our soul than of our body. We must be solicitous 
to make it strong through a growth in virtue rather than allow it 
to die through a surfeiting of sin. Especially, must we develop that 
great virtue which unites our souls to God—the virtue of faith. 
Of course, we believe all this. There is no truth that we believe 
more firmly. And yet—let us be frank and honest with ourselves 
—is there any truth that we neglect more completely! 

But a short time ago I read a newspaper article entitled: “The 
Saddest of All Sad Stories—The Loss of a Vocation.”” To lose 
one’s vocation to the religious life is, indeed, a great misfortune. 
Whether we consider our apparent opposition to Divine Providence, 
or the loss to souls who might be helped by our spiritual guidance, 
or the jeopardizing of our salvation—from whatever viewpoint we 
may regard it, the loss of one’s vocation is a great evil. But far 
more serious, of much more regrettable consequences, is the loss of 
one’s faith. Imagine a man trying to direct a bark on the high sea 
without rudder or sail or oar! Such is the plight of one trying 
to steer his course through life without faith. Cut off from God, 
without hope in the future, devoid of aim or purpose in life, he drifts 
on towards death’s dark night. 

We are surrounded on every side by agencies that tend to weaken, 
if not to destroy, our faith. Immoral pictures, plays and dances, 
irreligious literature, evil companions, sinful habits—these are influ- 
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ences which by their very nature stifle religious belief. I once heard 
a well-informed man say that young people lose their faith, not so 
much because of irreligious teaching, as because of irreligious asso- 
ciations. I think there is more than a grain of truth in that state- 
ment. If we separate ourselves from Catholic associates, we easily 
become strangers to the Church and church services. We next drop 
prayer and the Sacraments. We then question what some call the 
“lesser” truths of religion. And, in the end, we find that we have — 
lost our hold on God. 


THE PROPER MEANS TO STRENGTHEN OuR FAITH 


To keep our faith inviolate, it is not sufficient to avoid those forces 
of evil that war against it—that is only half of the battle; we must 
make use of those means that build up and strengthen Faith—prayer, 
Mass, the Sacraments, and good reading. I wish to emphasize the 
necessity of reading Catholic literature as a means of preserving 
faith, How one can hope to read exclusively the profane books, 
papers and periodicals of the day without losing one’s grasp on the 
truths of faith, surpasses comprehension. We must supply the anti- 
dote which consists in the reading of books and papers that set 
before us the truths of religion. 


Spend fifteen minutes each day reading some good Catholic work, 
and the chances are ten to one that your faith will weather the storms 
of present-day thought and writing. And, if you are going to de- 
vote fifteen minutes of each day to this purpose, why not spend it 
in the reading of that greatest of all books—the Bible? A quarter 
of an hour is a short period of time; but, if devoted religiously 
to reading a passage of the New Testament each day, it will bring 
rich returns. It will familiarize you with the life of the Saviour 
of Men, bring His teachings before your mind, and make them part 
of your daily thought and action. Moreover, the Church grants an 
indulgence to all who follow this pious practice. To give variety 
to your reading, you might use as supplementary volumes “The 
Imitation of Christ,” “The Faith of our Fathers,” together with the 
works of Cardinal Newman and Father Faber. 

The preservation of faith, then, is the beginning and the end of 
this sermon. It means work and sacrifice. In every age the follow- 
ers of Christ have found it necessary to carry on this strife. The 
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Apostles and Martyrs fought the good fight of faith through sacri- 
fice and martyrdom. Let us not weaken in the struggle. No mat- 
ter what the hazard, let us keep the Faith of our Fathers. In doing 
this, we shall not only work out our own salvation, but we shall 
give inspiration and encouragement to countless others with whor 
we Shall walk and talk along the way. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Imitation of Christ 
By R. J. Nasu, S.J. 


“All whatsoever you do in word or in work, all things do ye in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Col., iii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: I. What God’s love for us means. 
II, As Christ’s soul most perfectly reflected God’s infinite beauty, 
He is our great model. 
IIT. The lesson of Christ’s life. 
IV. Christ’s thirst for souls. 
V. Every Catholic should coéperate with Christ in the salvation 
of souls. 


Has it ever occurred to you, my brethren, to ask yourselves : “Why 
does God love me?’ I could not, even if I dared, call in question 
the fact of His love, but what is its reason? What fellowship hath 
light with darkness? What can a God of infinite holiness find 
worthy of love in one so full of sin and imperfection? He presents 
Himself to me in the Gospel as the Good Shepherd who gives His 
life for His sheep. A glance at the hill of Calvary shows me how 
wonderfully apt is His comparison. Can I discover further, why 


He goes out after the lost sheep, and exposes Himself to danger and 
hardship—why He sheds the last drop of His Blood to save the poor 
foolish sheep, that has deliberately and knowingly cast aside His 


love? 

The question is a natural one, and, in considering its answer and 
the practical responsibilities for ourselves the answer involves, we 
may find food to strengthen in us our love for our Lord, and to give 
us the vigor and courage to walk perseveringly in the way that leads 
to the perfection of that love. 

The account of the creation of man, given by the inspired writer, 
differs very noticeably from his account of “all the other things that 
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God made.” “In the beginning,” he tells us, “God created heaven 
andearth. . . . And God said: ‘Be light made.” . . . And 
God made the firmament. . . . And God made two great lights. 

And God created the great whales . . . and living and 
moving creatures. . . . And God made the beasts of the earth 
according to their kind. ” But observe the change when He 
comes to make man. “And He said: ‘Let Us make man to Our own 
image and likeness.” . . . And God created man to His own 
image, to the image of God He created him.”’ The repetition is not 
without its significance, for in it is contained in germ the root reason 
of the love of God for man, and of His longing for a return of 
love from him. 

Wuy Gop Loves Us 


When the rays of the summer sun fall on a well-polished mirror, 
the mirror becomes itself a miniature sun, and is made a thing of 
beauty. It may be called the sun’s image. In some such manner 
does the Sun of Justice shine on the soul that is sanctified ; and, like 
the mirror, the soul reflects back the rays, and is flooded with God’s 
own beauty. And, as the mirror becomes more lovely the more per- 
fectly it is polished, so does the soul’s beauty increase according as it 
is the more free from stain of sin and imperfection. As the mirror 
becomes a miniature sun, the soul becomes like God. There is a 
family likeness between the child and his Father, and so close is the 
resemblance that St. Paul, lost in wonder at its beauty, cries out 
to the Ephesians: “I have said: ‘Ye are Gods.’”” What a privilege 
is ours! On our souls the image of God is stamped, and it is in our 
power, by intensifying the life of the soul, to increase to a marvelous 
degree the perfection of that image. Herein lies the explanation of 
God’s love for us. He must love Himself, and, when he looks into 
our souls, He finds them radiant with His own beauty. Each of us 
has been placed on this earth to fulfill the great commandment of 
loving God above all things. We answer the purpose of our crea- 
tion by continually increasing our store of sanctifying grace, and 
by this means reproducing with ever-increasing perfection of detail 
the likeness of God in our souls. 


Curist’s SouL Was THE PERFECT REFLECTION OF Gop’s BEAUTY 


Now, the soul which most perfectly accomplished this divine work 
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was unquestionably the soul of Christ. No one was so perfect as 
He, because no one ever reflected the rays of God’s beauty with a 
brilliancy for a moment comparable to that which shone in His soul, 
Hence, it is by imitating Him that we shall most surely and effec- 
tively fulfill the purpose for which we are put on this earth. 


This imitation will find its expression especially in our developing 
in ourselves the mind of Jesus Christ and the heart of Jesus Christ. 
“Let that mind be in you,” writes the Apostle, “which also was in 
Christ Jesus.” And our Lord Himself tells us: “Learn of Me, be- 
cause I am meek and humble of heart.” The mind is the seat of 
thought and the heart the center of affection. Hence, if we can 
study the thoughts of Christ and discover the affections that swayed 
His Heart, we shall be in a position to reduce our ideals of imitation 
of Christ to practice. 


THE Lesson oF Curist’s LIFE 


The thought that absorbed our Lord’s mind finds an echo in the 
famous text of St. Paul: “We have not here a lasting city, but seek 
one that is to come.” What other purpose had His parable of the 
Prodigal Son, of the Rich Man and his barns, of Dives and Lazarus, 
than to impress this truth on mens’ minds? Why does the Good 
Shepherd “lay down His life for His sheep” except that these sheep 
“may have life, and may have it more abundantly”? And what does 
our Lord understand by “life’’? Not this fleeting show, of a truth, 
which ends with the grave, and which for many is full of miseries, 
“where men sit and hear each other groan.” No, his thoughts are 
constantly lifted up to a higher life, to “eternal life.” He walks on 
earth, but His gaze is ever fixed on heaven. He lives in time, but 
the thought of eternity is continually before Him. He sees men’s 
actions done in time, to gain some good that will end in time, but 
He judges of their value by a standard that is not of time. Men 
set their hearts on wealth or pleasure; these He despises, and is never 
weary of telling His followers either to leave them altogether, or, 
if they use them, to regard them as His gifts, lent to help them 
to gain a happy eternity. This consuming thought of His mind is 
fittingly expressed in His own momentous question: ‘‘What doth it 


profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 


own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
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This is the mind of Christ. This is the thought that has moulded 
His saints. If we would follow in the footsteps of Christ, we must 
begin by asking Him in earnest prayer to teach us this lesson, and 
to fill our minds with a conviction of its truth so deep, that for no 
temporal gain shall we risk an eternity of misery. 


Curist’s THIRST FOR SOULS 


“Heart of Jesus,’ says Holy Church, “Lover of Souls, have 
mercy on us.” There is a beautiful scene in the fourth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, which shows how appropriate is this title of the 
Litany. Wearied with His journey, our Lord was sitting by the 
well of Jacob. He was alone, for the Apostles had gone into the 
city to buy food. Presently, “there cometh a woman of Samaria 
to draw water.” Of course, Jesus knew that she would come. He 
sat there waiting for her, for she needed Him, though, blinded by 
sin, she was ignorant of her pressing need. To this poor sinner He 
spoke, and His words were hot from a Heart on fire with love of 
souls. “He that shall drink of the water that I shall give him,” He 
told her, “‘shall not thirst forever.”” “Sir,” she answered, not know- 
ing what she asked, “give me of this water that I may not thirst.” 
What is this water but zeal for souls, which quenches all thirst for 
money, comfort, trivial amusement, social standing, and the thou- 
sand sinful or idle fancies which sway mens’ hearts? Our Lord is 
the Lover of souls, and those who would follow His steps must love 
souls. ‘They must be zealous for their own souls; they must work 
for the salvation of the soul of others. They must imitate the 
Samaritan woman, who from a sinner was changed into an apostle. 
For, “she left her water-pot, and went into the city, and saith to the 
men there: “Come and see a man, who has told me all things what- 
soever I have done. Is not He the Christ?’ ” 


Every CATHOLIC SHOULD COOPERATE WITH CHRIST IN His WorkK 


And let no Catholic say that he cannot help in the salvation of 
souls. Let him say, if he will, that he cannot be a priest; that he 
feels no call to “forget his people and his father’s house,” and spend 
himself for the salvation of souls in a foreign land. Let him plead 
his lack of education as an excuse for standing out of the apostolate 
of the press; let him advance the cares of his family or business as 
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an obstacle to his joining so holy an association as the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. His reasons may be quite sound, his excuses 
may be perfectly legitimate, but still it remains true that he, as all 
others who would follow in the footsteps of Christ, must work for 
the salvation of souls. What is still left him? Has he not cut him- 
self off from all kinds of work for souls? From all, perhaps, except 
from prayer—humble prayer, without which the preacher is but 
sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal; persevering prayer, which 
must uphold the missionary in the midst of privation; simple, child- 
like prayer to his Father in heaven, wanting perhaps in “loftiness 
of speech,” but breathing “familiarity exceeding great”; constant 
prayer, and especially the habit of ejaculatory prayer, which will 
keep his heart united to his God in the midst of the most distracting 
work. He may be able to do little else for souls, but, if he prays for 
them in this way, it is certain that thousands will glorify God in 
heaven, who, without this man’s life of prayer, would blaspheme 
Him forever in hell. And pray in this manner we all must, if we 
would follow in the footsteps of Christ. 

“We have the mind of Christ,” said St. Paul, of whom another 
said: ‘The heart of Paul is the heart of Christ.” If this be true of 
the Saints, it is truer still of the Queen of Saints. The unspotted 
mirror of God’s majesty, her soul shone with His beauty. Mary 
had “learned Christ”; she must teach Him to us. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Purgatory 
By Tuomas B. CHETwoop, S.J. 


“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from sins” (II Mach., xii. 46). 


SYNOPSIS: . Two truths about the Poor Souls. 
II. Remembrance of the dead is a natural instinct, as witnessed 
by our public monuments. 
III, But what benefit are these monuments to the departed? 
IV. The consoling doctrine of the Church. 
V. What our loving remembrance can do for the Poor Souls. 
VI. What their love can do for us. 


The Church does not tell us much about Purgatory, because Christ 
has not told the Church much about Purgatory. What we are told 
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is worth considering, not only because it is part of the message of 
Christ, but also because of the mysterious beauty of the doctrine in 
itself. Purgatory is the place or state where those who died in 
the friendship of Christ are waiting and praying and suffering before 
they are admitted to the radiant glory of Heaven. 


Curist’s SAVING LOVE 


How many souls are there? No one can say, but there are two 
great and unassailable truths from which we can draw that there 
must be many, many souls there—more than we could count in many 
years. The first of these great truths is the love and mercy of 
Christ. That wonderful love that made Him shed all His Blood for 
us, that makes Him a permanent Prisoner in our tabernacles—that 
love, that Blood, will not count its rescues and its conquests by thou- 
sands, nay, nor by millions nor billions. Who shall dare to say that 
that wonderful love shall go down to eternity poor of conquests? 
And the souls in Purgatory are, each one of them, a conquest of the 
love of Christ. 


FRAILTY OF HUMAN NATURE 


The other truth that argues for a great multitude in Purgatory is 
the weakness of human nature. Human nature at its best is so frail 
and imperfect. It is often brave—yes, but the bravest have their 
moments of cowardice. It is often patient—true, but the most pa- 
tient have their off moments. Finally, its sorrow for sin is sincere 
indeed, but so often half-hearted. So it comes about that, when 
the time of trial between the cradle and the grave is done, very few 
are ready to pass into the pure perfect light of the Face of God. 
As we stand here now, you and I know with an unquestionable 
certainty that, were we called out of life at this moment, much would 
have to be made perfect in us before we could enter on the eternity 
of heaven. We are in the friendship of Christ, please God, but who 
does not feel that his eyes need clarifying? They are so filled with 
gazing on things here below. Who does not feel that his heart 
needs purging? For it clings so to the things of time. Who does 
not feel that his soul needs whitening? For the familiarity with sin 
has taken away the dazzling white innocence of Baptism. And only 
the most perfect purity can stand in the courts of light. Many, 
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many people are whirled before God just as ill-prepared as we are: 
many more, even less well-prepared. And, at any rate, our condi- 
tion as we stand now is a fair average of the condition of those who 
in a mighty multitude every hour, every second of time, are crossing 
the boundary that separates this life from the next. Christ has 
saved them, but they are not ready for the perfect, unspeakable bliss 
that passeth all understanding. There are some exceptions. Yes, 
but they are few and rare. There may be some here. God knows 
that I am not one of them. 


REMEMBRANCE OF DEAD A NATURAL INSTINCT 


Mighty, then, beyond our counting is the number of the waiting 
ones in Purgatory. Does anyone need to be persuaded to think of 
those waiting souls or to send his love, in what way he can, out 
to them? Like children, we are often thoughtless. We are all often 
caught in a thoughtless mood. Thoughtlessness is the chief source 
of our small sins. But, if we take our stand squarely before the 
truth and look at it, no one of us that is gifted with a spark of reason 
would say that love ends with death. Think of what such a phil- 
osophy would make of us. Think of what it would make of the 
world. To love only as long as life is in those we love, and, when 
they die, to let our love die with them! That would lower us below 
the beasts of the field. See the mother-bird when she returns to her 
nest and finds her little ones dead, how she fills the air with her cries; 
or a mother-dog, when her puppies are killed, how she howls. This 
is only blind instinct. Yet, that blind instinct seems to reprove the 
impiety that love stops at the gates of death. 


I remember reading once how a gentleman was saved from the 
jaws of a crocodile by his faithful dog which leaped into the water 
and gave his own life for his master. The gentleman erected a 
monument on the shore of that river to commemorate the heroism 
of his dog—yes, and to mark his own grateful love for the dog that 
was gone. This was only sentiment; for the faithful brute was gone 
forever, there was nothing of him left to love. Still, love here 
refused to be checked by death. Look around our own great country 
of America. See the monuments to the dead. Every one of our 
cities large and small is filled with them, whether they be shafts or 
cupolas or mere brass tablets or that almost priceless mausoleum in 
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white marble over the grave of the Unknown Soldier in Washing- 
ton. One and all, they testify that the love of our country for those 
that have served her well defies the barrier of death and reaches out 
across it. We are not cattle dumbly waiting for slaughter, glad 
when our companion goes before us because it leaves more room for 
us to graze in. We are men and women with immortal souls, and, 
whatever be our faith, our hearts even in spite of us testify to the 
undying something within us when our love refuses to recognize the 
boundary made clear and forbidding by a line of silent mounds. 


Wuat BENEFIT ARE MONUMENTS TO THE DEAD? 


And yet, when we come to think of it, what benefit to the dead 
are the proud and graceful monuments that we raise to them and on 
which we write their names? Does it comfort or strengthen or give 
joy to the soul of the Unknown Soldier—wherever he now is— 
to know that the white marble is built so richly over and around his 
bones? No; the things that his spirit is now fixed upon with all its 
power are more lasting than marble and fairer than any monument 
that the hands of men ever builded. Or if that white, glorious 
monument does give the Unknown Soldier any consolation, it does 
not come from the richness and rareness of the marble nor from 
the beauty of the design nor from all the money that was spent on it. 
Only one thing about it has power to comfort the departed one, and 
that is the love of his fellow-men that it stands for, the love that 
they send after him into the unknown world in which he lives, the 
love that leaps the barrier of death. 


THE CONSOLING DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


Now, the ancient Church steps in, she who is the mother of the 
living and the dead. She tells us how without raising any marble 
monument we can send our love out beyond the grave to those who 
have passed beyond it. She tells us how the love of the omnipresent 
God which fills all His universe, all the spaces between the stars 
—how His love reaches indifferently to both sides of the thin wall 
that separates the living from the dead, and unites them that are on 
both sides of it with one another. As sound travels swiftly borne 
by the air that surrounds us, as light still more swiftly travels borne 
by the ether in which this world and the furthest distant worlds are 
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swimming—so more swiftly yet, borne by the all-surrounding, all- 
pervading love of God, does our love travel out to the souls that have 
left this world. And, if they need strength, it strengthens them: 
if they need courage, it encourages them; but, above all, our love 
lifts them up towards God for whose Face they hunger and thirst 
with a hunger and thirst unknown in time. 

How often in this life our love goes amiss! We love unwisely, 
We spoil the objects of our love. We wish for them and we give 
them what is a harm to them. But with the love that we send out 
towards those who are gone, it is never so. We cannot now harm 
them; we can only help them, and there is one mighty boon that 
every sigh, every tiniest sacrifice, that we send towards them brings 
them nearer to—the boon of the Vision of God. 

Let us be lavish in these manifestations of love for our own dear, 
departed ones: for those whose name we bear, whose blood flows 
in our veins—our father whose hand we once gripped, our mother 
who held us in her arms, our near and dear ones whose faces we 
can still see, and whose affection is still a strength and inspiration 
tous. These are the first and foremost whom our love should reach, 


borne to them by the love of the God who cast our lives together 
and taught us to love each other. And through that same loving 
God our acts of love will receive increase of power, wings as it were 
to lift our loved ones nearer, nearer to the one goal of their eternity, 
the Face of God for whom they were created. This is truly love 
overleaping the barrier of death. 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL LOVE 


Oh what an imperfect thing is our love here on earth! The poets 
have painted it blind, but it is worse than blind. It sees what it 
should not see. It rushes at things that bring it down and defile it 
and leave us with a taste of ashes. It is mixed so often with passion, 
sometimes it is nothing but passion, and not true love at all. It is 
almost always mixed with self, so that, when we think we are loving 
another, it is only self or mostly self that we are loving. But once 
our love leaves this earth and reaches out to those souls that are 
waiting to see Christ, then our poor, half-blind, erring love is trans- 
formed. It becomes wise and sure and pure and strong and Christ- 
like. It becomes sweet-sounding, part of the music of eternity rising 
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up from this earth. It gladdens the hearts of the Angels, and fills 
them with exultation as it rushes by them swifter than their swift 
wings can go. And what tender music it is to the spirits that it 
reaches! No music mixed with tears or laughter was ever half so 
sweet. It rings with the songs of heaven, towards which it lifts 
those spirits ever nearer and nearer. If we could be there to see our 
own love coming, see how beautiful it is, taste it how sweet it is, 
hear it how inexpressibly soft it breathes, we would never know 
it for our own. “This is not the love of a poor sinner like me. 
This comes from some saint, from some pure and holy martyr.” 
But that is because our love, when it is sent out towards those wait- 
ing souls, whether it be only a sigh, a prayer, a sacrifice or an alms 
that is offered for them, is touched by the Faith in Christ and glori- 
fied and made fair by the Charity of Christ Himself. 

But now let us consider the love that comes back to us from those 
souls that we have not forgotten and who do not forget us. First 
consider where they are, what their state is. They have not reached 
heaven yet. No, but they have left the world behind. They have 
passed through the gate of death. That gate is hung with a heavy 
curtain. It hides so much from our eyes. And all our peering and 
guessing reveal us nothing. All the investigations and experiments 
of the most advanced science reveal less than nothing. 

But those blessed souls see all. Their eyes are opened wide. They 
see the mighty plan of God stretching out over all time, justifying 
all things. They see His Wisdom in the mysteries of time, in the 
sorrow of time, in its disappointments, in what we call the world’s 
injustices. Why do I have to suffer without end, and toil with little 
rest? Why do the wicked prevail, while the good are left to suffer? 
What of poverty and sickness? What about the loud tyrant’s voice 
of blasphemy and unbelief? Why is God so inconspicuous in His 
own world? Ask those blessed souls. They see now. They look 
back. There is that short space of time in which they lived on 
earth. How short it was, almost nothing against the great bound- 
less stretch of eternity that they are facing, that they are in the midst 
of! And then the aims and ambitions of time, those blessed souls 
see them all in the plain light of their own clear memory. Those 
aims and ambitions appealed to them once, allured them, kept them 
toiling and wakeful in the fever of pursuit. How do they estimate 
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them now? How do they rate our efforts to achieve a place for our 
names in the hall of fame where it will shine bright for men to read 
—men who pass and die? Not a place in heaven, but a place back 
there on earth in that poor, dark, feverish place where everything 
is change! How do they rate our strivings to make ourselves com- 
fortable with a secure bank-account that will give us a soft place for 
our old age and plenty of luxuries—all for a body that is sealed for 
death, that is corrupting day by day! Wealth is only a delusion that 
makes the heart bleed with disappointment. Health, what is it? 
Only cheating death for a short while, when he must win the game 
in the end. How clearly those souls see it all now! 


O blessed souls, just as our love can reach you through that love 
of God that binds us all together on both sides of the grave, so your 
love can reach us through that same all-supporting, all-uniting love 
of God. Show your love for us by making us see with your eyes 
the things that are all around us. Borne by that Omnipresent Love, 
may your love float back to us, giving us the wisdom and apprecia- 
tion that will bring us safe through this short journey of time to the 
realms of peace and bliss which is your possession for all eternity! 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Coming of Christ 
By M. McGratu, M.A. 


SYNOPSIS: I. The passage of time reminds us that the “Lord cometh” te 
judge the whole human race. Our Lord’s prophecies and 
the signs He gives of its approach. But many disregard the 
warning. 

To the Church His Coming is the great reality. So should 
it be for every Catholic. 

Our daily lives determine already the result of that Coming, 
for by our present actions the verdict must go. 

Directing our lives by the thought of the Lord’s Coming, we 
shall live as He would have us live, and our meeting with 
Him will be the prelude to an eternity of happiness. 


This Sunday closes the liturgical year of 1929. A week hence 


and the Church will vest her ministers in the purple robes of penance, 


as she prepares once more to celebrate the mystery of Christ’s First 
Coming. In the world’s reckoning also the year is dying. Thus, 
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time glides stealthily by. The tides may ebb and flow, but the rest- 
less sea rolls ever shoreward its crested waves: thus, too, the seasons 
come and go, but the sea of time bears us ever onward to the misty 
shores of eternity. Profoundly anxious, therefore, that we should 
weigh and ponder well what lies ahead—that “the Lord cometh” 
and “we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ’”—the 
Church reads for us today a portion of our Lord’s discourse on this 
terrifying subject, so that we may “keep the commandment without 
spot, blameless unto the Coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Tim., 
vi. 14). This discourse He delivered early in His last week of 
mortal life in reply to the Apostles’ question: ‘When shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the 
consummation of the world?” (Matt., xxiv. 3). Sweeping the 
whole expanse of future time in one all-embracing glance, He di- 
vides it into three distinct and well-defined periods—the first ending 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, the second covering the long in- 
terval from this till the end of time, and the third detailing the 
passing of this world and the prophetic signs which usher in the end. 


For Att Curist’s CominG Is CERTAIN 


Now, history can testify to the truth of our Lord’s predictions 
by its narrative of the sacking of the Holy City at the hands of the 
conquering Romans, as well as by its long list of religious imposters 
and heresiarchs, the “false Christs” of the past nineteen centuries. 
The destruction of Jerusalem is itself a type and therefore a prophecy 
of the final cataclysm. The signs of the latter are the counterpart 
of those of the former visitation of Providence. The Great Assize 
awaits the whole human race. But the actual date of the Last Judg- 
ment our Judge will not disclose. Indeed, the date matters little. 
What is of vital importance is that “the Lord cometh.” Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but His word will not pass away. Our 
meeting with the Judge may lie far ahead, hidden by the impene- 
trable mists of the future—but there is no evading that meeting. 
And, speaking to the Corinthians, the Apostle repeats the Judge’s 
stern warning: “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ that everyone may receive the proper things of the body as 
he hath done, be it good or bad” (II Cor., v. 10). 
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Yet, Many WILL Be Founp QuITE UNPREPARED 


Certain and inevitable though that dread meeting be, nothing is 
more uncertain than the time of its actual occurrence. Though an- 
nounced by precise and unmistakable signs, it will itself be inex- 
pressibly sudden and unexpected. “For as in the days before the 
flood, they were eating and drinking and marrying and giving in 
marriage . . . and knew not till the flood came: so shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be” (Matt., xxiv. 38-39). “The Lord 
of that servant shall come in a day that he expecteth not and in an 
hour that he knoweth not” (ibid., 50). “And at midnight there 
was a cry made: Behold the Bridegroom cometh: go ye forth 
to meet him” (Matt., xxv. 6). Alas! how many will hear the chill- 


ing words of rejection: “Amen I say to you: I know you not.” 


Hence, the Church warns and implores all of us: “Watch ye there- 
fore because you know not at what hour your Lord shall come. 
Take ye heed: watch and pray, for ye know not when the time is” 
(Matt., xxiv. 42; Mark, xiii. 33). 


How THE SECOND CoMING or Curist AFFECTS His CHURCH 


The attitude of the Church towards Christ’s second coming is 
worthy of note. It colors her whole life and outlook. As of old, 
when Esdras rebuilt Jerusalem, the workmen with one hand laid the 
stones whilst in the other they held the sword to ward off their foes’ 
attacks, so the Church, rebuilding the New and Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, must indeed use the things of time, but her aims are funda- 
mentally other-world. She is in this world, but she is not of this 
world. Her goal is in eternity. The passing centuries bring her 
weal or woe, but in her placid, meditative eyes shines the light of a 
serene detachment from the things of time, for she “hath in mind 
the eternal years.”” Her every activity of creed and prayer, of wor- 
ship and of work for souls, is inspired by one great hope: “The 
Lord cometh” (I Cor., xvi. 22), when she will attain her comple- 
tion, perfection and full triumph. Looking here below for the eter- 
nal values in everything, she must necessarily at times be at cross- 
purposes with the world, and she is sometimes taunted with want 
of interest in our temporal welfare. Her accusers forget, however, 
that she is instituted primarily and essentially for the promotion of 
man’s eternal interests. And yet the fact remains that, where her 
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laws are obeyed and her counsels followed, the world benefits even 
from a material point of view. Nevertheless, the Church cannot 
rest in time. She waits ever for the Coming of the Lord. And 
the true Catholic is at one with her in this. He is neither the slave 
nor the plaything of time. He uses this world as though he used 
it not. “For the fashion of this world passeth away” (I Cor., 


vii. 31). 


But Curist CoMETH EQUALLY FoR Eacu or Us 


The Coming of the Lord will be also for each of us inevitable, 
sudden and unexpected. ’Tis true we admit we must each of us one 
day die, but we rarely face this fact fairly and squarely. We hug 
some kind of illusion that somehow, whatever about others, we 
ourselves shall be immune. And yet, we are little better off than 
the criminal in the condemned cell, whom a few short hours will 
bring to his tragic fate. Hence, Christ warns us: “Take heed to 
yourselves lest perhaps your hearts be surcharged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness and the cares of this life, and that day come upon 
you suddenly” (Luke, xxi. 34). “Two men shall be in one bed and 
two shall be in one field,” says Christ, and in each case “the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” Christ makes no exception: 
“And what I say to you, I say to all: Watch” (Mark, xiii. 37). 
Yes, life is but a bridge which we, poor humans, cross. Sooner or 
later we step on one of the numerous trap-doors in that bridge, and, 
vanishing into the swirling waters beneath, are quickly carried out 
to eternity. And then for us is realized the Coming of the Lord 
—a meeting with Him which determines our eternal state of weal 
or woe, a state which the Last Judgment will but publicly confirm 
and ratify, “when we receive the proper things of the body as we 
have done, whether it be good or evil.” 


For Eacu or Us Tuat CominGc Is ALREADY ON ITS Way 


But His Coming has already begun for us. When, seated on 
Mount Olivet, our Lord delivered this discourse, He really was 
gazing down from the heights of eternity and watching in prophetic 
vision the immense procession of the human race defiling across the 
plain of time. To Him the Last Judgment was but the culminating 
crisis of a universal cataclysm, the final act of a solemn drama of 
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Great Separation for which each one’s part is previously rehearsed 
in each deliberate acceptance or rejection of God’s will. He who 
is not with our Lord now, will not, unless he alter, be with Him ig 
that day. 


THE Lorp CoMETH: WATCH YE THEREFORE 


The Lord cometh, and His coming is sure and swift, silent and 
unexpected. To the sinner this thought is anguish. It is consola- 
tion to the saint. To all, if seriously considered, it is a deterrent 
from sin. To all likewise it should afford support in life’s trials 
and sorrows, for “the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come” (Rom., viii. 18). As pilgrims 
through time, let us use this world as if we used it not, “for the 
fashion of this world passeth away” (I Cor., vi. 18). As devout 
Catholics, let us “not be conformed to this world, but reformed in 
the newness of our mind” (Rom., xii. 2). As followers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “let our conversation be in heaven, from whence 
also we wait for the Saviour” (Phil., iii. 20). Thus will this 
thought be a powerful inducement to us to practise virtue and attain 
to holiness. Thus also will it bring us a favorable judgment when 
the Lord cometh; for, says St. Paul, “when Christ shall appear, 
who is your life, then shall you also appear with Him in glory” 
(Col., iii. 4). 





Bonk Reviews 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 

One of the earliest works on theology as a whole was the “Theologia” 
of Peter Abelard, written about 1130, a work which until recently was 
incorrectly believed to have been called “Introductio ad Theologiam” 
and to have contained certain books that were lost. Father Denifle 
(“Die Sentenzen Abaelards,” 1885) was the first to show that there 
was a school in the twelfth century that followed the doctrines of this 
early Scholastic, and that four of the early “Libri Sententiarum” now 
extant were products of this school. Two of these works had not been 
published at the time Denifle wrote, but now there has just appeared a 
first edition of one of them known as “Sententiz Florianenses,” and 
which had hitherto existed only in manuscript form in the Monastery 
of St. Florian in Austria. The work contains 75 paragraphs and treats 
of God, the Trinity, Christ, and some of the sacraments.” 

About the year 1200 the theological Books of Sentences, which were 
compendia of doctrine drawn in large measure from passages in the 
works of the Fathers, began to be replaced by the theological “Summz.” 
These latter were more complete, original and systematic developments 
of theology, and before the thirteenth century had run its course they 
had reached their most perfect development in the “Summa Theologica” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, which is rightly regarded as the supreme mas- 
terpiece among all works on divinity. Students of sacred science will 
be glad to know that the Introduction to this monumental work written 
in 1919 by Dr. Grabmann of Munich, the famous Thomistic scholar, 
has just reappeared in a new, improved and enlarged edition.?, Within 
the brief compass of 180 pages, Dr. Grabmann outlines the history of 
the “Summa Theologica,” discusses the purpose St. Thomas set before 
himself and the means by which he achieved it, indicates the rules for 
interpretation of the “Summa” and the practical uses to which its prin- 
ciples can be put, synopsizes the teaching and shows the orderly con- 
nection and development of each of the Parts of the immortal “Summa.” 

Dr. Grabmann calls attention to the importance of Thomistic teach- 
ing in the solution of many of the greatest problems of the present 
time. Aquinas was indeed “omnium horarum homo,” and this fact finds 
a striking exemplification in a new work on war,’ in which the tradi- 


1Sententie Florianenses nunc primum edidit prolegomenis, apparatu critico, 
notis instruxit Henricus Ostlender, S.T. Doctor (Petrus Hanstein, Bonn). 


2 Einfiihrung in die Summa Theologica des heiligen Thomas von Aquin. By 
Martin Grabmann (2nd ed., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


2 The Church and War. By Franziskus Stratmann, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 
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tional Catholic teaching on war and peace, particularly that of 
Sts. Augustine and Thomas, is carefully discussed and applied to mod- 
ern situations. “The ending of war, or at least the possibility of its 
being reduced almost to nothing,” writes Fr. Stratmann, O.P., the au- 
thor to whom we now refer, “must be founded on a clear thought-out 
moral system. We believe that the Augustinian-Thomist theory can 
render this service to the world and to the Church. Just because it 
makes war’s raison d’étre so difficult, it is the most practical and useful 
theory that can be thought out, and fits in with the new moral conscious- 
ness which has been born of the agony of the world war.” St. Thomas 
did not believe in peace at any price, but no one has written more 
strongly and convincingly of the eternal laws of charity and justice 
that must prevail between nations as between individuals. 

Different in character and viewpoint from the above-mentioned works 
is a new work on the Sacrament of Penance that has just been published 
by Professor Chrétien of the Seminary of Metz.* It treats briefly the 
dogmatic questions of the necessity of the powers of Orders and of 
jurisdiction, and then comments at length on the Canons of the Code 
that deal with jurisdiction and reserved cases. There follow a second 
and a third part devoted also to canonical questions, viz., to the Canons 
concerning violatio sigilli, absolutio complicis, and sollicitatio ad turpia, 
The treatment is clear and practical. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


* De Poenitentia Quedam Questiones Quas in Seminario Metensi proponebat 
P. Chrétien (A. Giraudon, Paris). 


SERMONS AND CONFERENCES 


A slim volume! gives us six sermons, finely translated, on the Little 
Flower. They vary in length from one “Before Communion” (1,000 
words) to one on “The Merit of St. Thérése” (6,000 words). Whether 
short or long, they are attractively wrought out. The reviewer noticed 
one misrepresentation of a text (heading the sermon on the Saint’s 
Apostolate). Da mihi animas, is rendered into “Give me souls,” and is 
referred to Gen., xiv. The king of Sodom was not, of course, yearning 
for souls, but merely asking for his own subjects (animas) and leaving 
the other spoils of war to Abram. The error is doubtless not the 
translator’s. 

In her Liturgy, the Church “emphasizes a central idea in the celebra- 
tion of every Sunday and Feast Day of the cycle,” writes Father Geier- 
mann in his Preface,? and thus—barring exceptional circumstances— 


1 Sermons on St. Thérése of the Child Jesus. By Fr. Francis Xavier of 
St. Teresa, O.D.C., Vice Postulator General of the Cause of the Servants of 
God of the Order of Discalced Carmelites. Translated from the Italian by a 
Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York). 

2 Outline Sermons for Sundays and Feast Days. By the Rev. Peter Geiermann, 
C.SS.R. (Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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furnishes us with “the most appropriate subject for the sermon of that 
day.” Each outline has a short but complete Introduction and Conclu- 
sion, but gives only the briefest indications of the trend of thought and 
thus allows great latitude for original development. 

Similarly, Father Honnef* takes the Liturgy as his base of opera- 
tions, but builds rather on the concepts of Bishop von Keppler (d. 16 
July, 1926), to whose memory he inscribes his volume. A good idea 
of these concepts is given in the Bishop’s work on the Advent Gospels 
and Epistles noticed in this Review for March, 1929). 

A volume* of 400 pages is devoted to meditations for spiritual re- 
treats. The author notes that the fifty-two discourses could hardly be 
used in a single retreat, and they are arranged in a logical order so that 
a retreatant may make appropriate selections. They “have stood the 
test of many years of constant usage.” 

In his conferences® for the daily May Devotions, it was a happy 
thought of the author to make of them an orderly Life of Our Lady. 
The author admits that “the task is certainly difficult,” since the Gos- 
pels are sparing of details and especially of dates, but his Preface and 
careful Bibliography may assure us of a judicious attitude toward his 
theme. The translation is good. 

The reviewer finds no indication that the book of Father Lucas* pub- 
lished in 1907 has been reprinted, except perhaps the moderate price 
for a volume of 330 pages. If it is a reprint, the sign is a hopeful one. 
We echo therefore the words of the author that the sermons, originally 
preached to the boys at Stonyhurst, “may prove useful to others besides 
schoolboys.” H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


a A 

3 Die Botschaft des Wortes Gottes. Predigten im Geiste der Heiligen Schrift auf 
die Sonntage des Kirchenjahres. Von Dr. Johannes Honnef. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

4 Retreat Discourses and Meditations for Religious. By the Rev. J. P. Toussaint 
(former Redemptorist Missionary). From the German, by the Rev. J. P. Miller, 
C.SS.R. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

5 The Blessed Virgin. Her Times: Her Life: Her Virtues. An Historical 
Study. By Canon Ch. Cordonnier, of the Metropolitan Chapter of Rouen, Mis- 
sionary Apostolic. Translated by a Sister of Charity (B. Herder Book Co.). 

6 We Preach Christ Crucified: Considerations and Meditations for Boys. By 
Herbert Lucas, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co.). 


THE CARITATIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE CHURCH 


Nursing, one of the corporal works of mercy, has an important place 
in the caritative life of the Church as well as in the history of mankind’s 
genuine advancement. Many aspects of it are dealt with in Dr. Walsh’s 
latest book.* Though this is somewhat inchoate and loosely written, it 
combines a vast amount of useful information with readable expression. 
After an introduction which describes the status of the nurse in the 


* The History of Nursing. By James J. Walsh (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York City). 
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ancient world, our author begins a survey of what was accomplished 
for medicine by Christianity. It effected “a great change in the matter 
of the care for the ailing,” we are told; and certainly one of the truest 
things ever said is the remark that “the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God introduced also the concept of the brotherhood of man.” I regret 
that Dr. Walsh did not make his exposition of early Christian nursing 
more full. Some very interesting knowledge regarding this has re- 
cently been unearthed, and the testimonials by leading economists and 
historians are increasing in number. But our book goes into more de- 
tail regarding the medieval hospital, and the chapters concerning this 
institution and its work are most absorbing. 

At this point Dr. Walsh begins to deal with special topics, choses 
apparently for their interest and importance. The work of the Third 
Order and of the Beguinage is discussed, a chapter is devoted to the 
care of the insane, and there is a summary of the achievement of 
St. Catherine of Siena. These portions of the book are rich in anec- 
dotes derived from American Catholic medical history, so that the 
reader is prepared for subsequent chapters regarding this illustrious 
story. Perhaps the best of these deals with Mother Seton’s foundation; 
and it should be read by all who are anxious these days to gather knowl- 
edge regarding good work accomplished in the name of the Faith in a 
country so frequently overriden by prejudice. This is really the finest 
kind of apologetic—a picture of charity conceived in love. To the fare 
thus prepared, Dr. Walsh adds a description of the work done by Filor- 
ence Nightingale, and some pertinent comment upon the present and 
probable future of nursing. Much of the value of the whole must be 
sought in the details marshalled by a widely read and observant man. 


The book is sympathetically written, breathes a zest for doing good, 
and may be warmly recommended to all who contemplate nursing. Nor 
will others find that reading it is profitless or boresome. Here is a 
subject which forms part of our great heritage, and regarding which 
we ought not to live in ignorance. I shall admit frankly that I think 
Doctor Walsh could have given us a better treatise than this, but it is 
clear that he wished to fill an immediate popular need rather than to add 
another exact and complete history to the list of works on the reference 
shelves. GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


MORAL THEOLOGY 
It is three years since the thirty-first edition of the Sabetti “Com- 
pendium of Moral Theology” was published, and Father Barrett has 
now prepared a new edition, making the thirty-second of this work and 
the sixth since the appearance of the new Code.?' This “Moral The- 
ology” is so well known that it needs no introduction. The new edition 


1 Compendium Theologia Moralis (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City). 
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has eleven pages of new matter made up of decisions of Roman Con- 
gregations given within the last few years. This text-book grows more 
bulky with each edition, and this is a matter for complaint from those 
who use it. 

Simultaneously with Father Barrett’s Theology there appears a 
course of Moral Theology written by Rev. Camillo Colli-Lanzi? This 
author has been engaged in parish work for forty years, and has mean- 
while been making careful note of the needs and requirements of the 
pastoral office. He has now summed up in this new work the results 
of his long labors and studies, and has especially adapted these ripe 
fruits of his sacerdotal life to the use of those who examine candidates 
for the priesthood and for faculties, as well as of those who must un- 
dergo these examinations. The book contains, as we should expect, a 
great fund of useful matter, but there is in it much that pertains pri- 
marily or entirely to Italy and to conditions prevailing in that country. 
Consequently, it will not be found so suitable for students in American 
and other English-speaking seminaries. 


2 Theologia Moralis Universa Juxta Codicem Juris Canonict in Memorie Aus- 
ilium Aptiori Methodo Digesta. Auctore Camillo Colli-Lanzi (4 vols. P. Mari- 
etti, Turin, Italy). 


Other Recent Publications 


Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus—Her Supernatural Character. From the 
French of the Abbé Giloteaux by W. Reany, S.T.L. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 

The cult of no modern Saint has spread more rapidly through the Uni- 
versal Church than that of the Little Flower. A great many books and 
pamphlets have been published to make her known and to popularize devo- 
tion to her. At first this reviewer thought the whole cult movement over- 
sentimentalized, but, when in quick succession the Church beatified and then 
canonized the Little Flower, this belief had to be modified. The Church 
is not sentimental, but extremely critical in such cases, and her judgment 
in such matters cannot be questioned. French sentimental exaggeration 
might have had something to do with it in the beginning, but when the 
most sober-minded and critically exacting theologians took up the case and 
books about her were multiplied and marvels upon marvels were attested, 
all doubt and misgivings had to end in accepting her cult and in believing 
it religiously beneficent. 

St. Teresa of the Child Jesus insisted much on what she called her “little 
way.” This is really an old way, and other Saints long before her taught 
and practised it, but she has made it look easier to many people than it 
seemed to them before they learnt how she practised it. The attainment 
is never easy, but the beginning is always harder than the continuation of it, 
because most people do not know how to begin and imagine the difficulties 
to be greater than they are. In this little book holiness even in its more he- 
roic degrees is humanized and made attractive and inviting. 
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The account of some miracles wrought through her intercession and ae. 
cepted in the canonical process, as well as of some other miraculous inter. 
positions in behalf of those who sought her intercession or were recom- 
mended to her, must increase the reader’s faith in the supernatural and in 
the reality of the new Saint’s holiness and power and interest in her clients. 
Considering all this, the reviewer feels that he is rendering a service to 
those who may be induced by his pen or word to read this book. 

Fr. WaAtrter, O.S.B. 


The Origins of the Synagogue and the Church. By the late Dr. Kayf. 
mann Kohler (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 


While revising the manuscript of this work, the author, Dr. Kohler, died, 
In spite of the devoted efforts of friends to prepare the work for the press, 
justice could not be done to the author. In such cases it is impossible, 
Dr. Kohler was President of the Hebrew Union College and an ardent 
leader in Reform Judaism. This last of his writings is devoted to the 
origin of the Jewish Synagogue and the Christian Church. He views the 
development of the former as largely a laic movement. In treating of the 
origin of the Christian Church, he has left us a little confused at times as 
to whether he means the body of the faithful, or a local gathering, or an 
assembly patterned somewhat after the synagogue. He regards the syna- 
gogue as the key to Judaism, “the fashioner and constant refashioner of 
Judaism in the various lands and ages.” 

The study of the origin of the Church is approached from a concept that 
is distinctly negative of divine influence, and quite in accord with the de- 
nials of modern rationalists. He declares that it was neither the life nor 
the teachings of Jesus that created the Christian Church, but that the 
“visions” of His resurrection gave unity and stability to the faith of His 
followers in Him. It would appear, therefore, that with this unity and sta- 
bility established on the basis of their belief in His resurrection—and His 
resurrection was His own prophetic proof of Himself and His teachings 
—they turned aside to some other teachings! 


As an intended memorial to Dr. Kohler, this book fulfills its purpose in 
that it sets forth his known principles; but it cannot be considered a dispas- 
sionate appraisal of the origin of the Christian Church, considered as the 
Society founded by Jesus Christ and sustained by Him. The study is ap- 
proached with the equipment of the rationalist scholar, and no doubt with 
the sincerity of one who has viewed Christianity as a passing incident in 
the history of Judaism. Perhaps better success would have attended the 
efforts of Dr. Kohler, had he approached the discussion of the origin of 
the Christian Church, not from the despond of worn-out Judaism, but from 
the vantage point of nineteen centuries of Christianity in which are 
fulfilled the promises which Judaism held, but did not take unto itself. 


The Catholic Religion Illustrated and Explained for the Child and Convert. 
Compiled by the Reverend J. H. Burbach, West Allis, Wis.—Religious 
Teaching Plans. By Sister Mary Inez, O.S.F. (Benziger Bros., New York 
City). 
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In the small volume written and published by Father Burbach we have 
a simple exposition of the Catechism which fulfills the purpose which the 
title suggests. In method it treats in three parts of the Apostles’ Creed, 
Commands and Precepts, and the Sacramental System of the Church—or, 
more briefly, of Belief, Conduct, and Grace. 

In a larger volume Sister Mary Inez offers some practical suggestions of 
method in teaching religion to children in school. Recognizing that the un- 
modified system of question and answer does not appeal to the child with 
sufficient force to effect its purpose, she has applied to the teaching of 
religion the old Scholastic principle of making the active intellectual poten- 
tialities of the child find exercise. An outline for grade and high schools, 
which has been tested with satisfactory results, is sketched in the present 
volume. Roughly this is: (1) the appeal to the intellect through the pre- 
sentation of doctrine; (2) the appeal to the emotional faculties by setting 
forth ideals through the story; and (3) the appeal to the will through the 
establishment of the child’s responsibility. Furthermore it is suggested that 
the religious course be correlated to other subjects in the curriculum in 
order to give vitality and purpose to all through the mutual help that is ren- 
dered. 

Both of these volumes will be real assets to catechetical instruction in 
their special fields. 


S. Frangois de Sales, 1567-1622. By K. Sanders (The Macmillan Co., 
New York City). 

If men could see, with their physical eyes, the beauty of virtue and the 
repulsive ugliness of vice and of sinful selfishness, goodness would be more 
common and sinfulness a rare exception, if not impossible. Even man 
prone to evil from youth up, with a heart unspeakably perverse, as the 
prophet says, is charmed by goodness when it is displayed attractively. St. 
Francis de Sales, in his struggles for the faith, in his dealings with con- 
tumacious heretics, in his patience and gentleness in all kinds of trials and 
provocations, in his disappointments, in his teachings and dealings with 
souls, as outlined in his latest biography, does make faith irresistible and 
the life of religion charming. 

We read here how virtue, gentleness and persistence overcame an opposi- 
tion which nothing else could conquer. We learn, too, why Calvin and the 
forces of heresy succeeded. The clergy and especially the religious orders 
had become lax and worldly beyond possibility of reform from within, be- 
cause, as St. Francis said, they did not even know the meaning of reform. 
It is the old story of the omne malum a clero. Though the struggle was 
long and victory slow to come, he succeeded as those always succeed who 
fight for righteousness and the cause of God. Fr. W. 


Prayer for All Times. By The Reverend Pierre Charles, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by Maud Monahan (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York City). 


The present volume is the second of the series of colloquies with God 
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which Father Charles has written. These follow the high standard of the 
first series, and will be welcomed by priests and religious as very practical 
assets to daily meditation. Each chapter is a unit of prayer and reflection, 
We gladly recommend this small volume as a prayer-book for all times, 


The Anaphora of the Ethiopic Liturgy. By J. M. Harden (The Mac. 
millan Company, New York City).—Cycles of Time and Seasons. By Dr, 
G. C. Savage (Published by the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville 
Tenn. ). 


Students of Liturgy particularly will welcome the work of Dr. Harden, 
a recent publication of the Society for the Preservation of Christian Knowl- 
edge. Much good has been done by this Society in the translation of early 
Christian texts, which have been an inestimable contribution to historical 
and liturgical studies. The present volume is a critical translation of the 
Anaphora (i.e., the Canon of the Mass) in the ancient Abyssinian Rite, 
The present work ranks with other high-class publications of this Society, 


Dr. Savage holds a brief for the restoration of the Julian Calendar as best 
fitted to reconcile the recurring divergences between the natural Paschal 
date and our present Easter. If we remember the facts, it appears that the 
Julian Calendar had its chance. In the reproduction of the ancient Hebrew 
Calendar in its cycles and the explanations of cycles of time and seasons, 
the author has made a distinct contribution to Biblical studies. Many stu- 
dents will find this book helpful in tracing dates and clarifying events. 
Dr. Savage has also furnished an interesting discussion of the merits and 
utility of the calendars that have attained universal usage. 


The Sisters of Mercy in the United States (1843-1928). By Sister Mary 
Eulalia Herron, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 

Eighty-five years have passed since the first community of Sisters of Mercy 
arrived in Pittsburgh to establish a mission of their society in the United 
States. In those years of loving labor for the Master, a glorious chapter in 
the history of the Church in this country has been written. They have been 
years of lights and shadows. The stern difficulties of pioneering in newly 
organized centers which a rapid development made imperative, the unceasing 
efforts necessary to build rapidly enough to house the varied and useful 
activities of education and charity to which their lives are devoted, the un- 
applauded but heroic service in classroom, hospital, and even battlefield, are 
all part of the interesting panorama that Sister M. Eulalia has unfolded 
for us. 

The Sisters of Mercy are established in missions embraced by fifty-six 
dioceses in this country. To tell the story of their labor of love in each of 
these dioceses was a task of considerable proportions. It has been fulfilled, 
however, with admirable dispatch. The Sisters of Mercy are to be con- 
gratulated on this fine compilation and publication of their record, which is 
a story simply told of God’s love in the hearts of these daughters of Mother 
Catherine McCauley, whose one purpose has been to serve God through 
their devotion to the needs of men. 
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Christ the Builder: Conferences for the Holy Hour. By the late Very 
Rev. Msgr. J. L. Kirlin (Benziger Bros., New York City). 

“These truths were gold nuggets in the life of good Monsignor Joseph 
Kirlin,” writes Bishop Schrembs in his introduction to this legacy of one 
who might well be considered an apostle of devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
This last is probably the best of the several books on the Holy Hour which 
the late Monsignor Kirlin has written. In it he has included Eucharistic 
Conferences for special occasions, and these will, we trust, continue to carry 
on the mission to which he devoted his life and unusual priestly talents. 


The Treasure Infinite. Vol. I (Published by The Reverend F. Bor- 
mann, Ipswich, S.D.). 

This little volume is the first of a series which will deal with the intimate 
study of our Divine Saviour. In the present work a study of the public 
life of our Lord, based on the Gospel of St. John, is made. Through 
analysis and paraphrase the Gospel narrative is so arranged as to enable 
one to study it according to subject-matter. This should prove a useful 
book for summary studies of the life of Jesus Christ. It may serve also for 
Scriptural illustrations in sermons. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


No topic currently discussed is more interesting than the settlement of 
the Roman Question. In “The Pope and Italy” (America Press, New York 
City), Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., combines a lucid discussion of the 
event with a translation of two important documents: the text of the Treaty 
and a translation of the article which the Osservatore Romano published in 
honor of the occasion. The Catholic reader will find this a satisfying and 
informative booklet, even if the optimistic tone may seem a little out of 
keeping with controversies that have arisen since it was written. Although 
the Holy See has not yet voiced any opinion regarding Therese Neumann, 
the remarkable expiatrice of Konnersreuth, her experiences have attracted 
so much attention that they justify the publication of authoritative commen- 
taries. “A Visit to the Stigmatized Seer, Therese Neumann” (John P. 
Daleiden Co., Chicago) contains three documents of great interest: an ex- 
pository essay by Msgr. Joseph Messmer, director of Catholic education 
in Switzerland; a sermon by the Rt. Rev. Sigismund Waitz, Bishop of 
Feldkirch, Austria; and an account of a visit to Therese Neumann by a 
Viennese priest. All are most fervently and affectingly written. That vir- 
tuous living may appeal to more souls is the hope which has inspired “God's 
Mother and Ours,” by Sister Marie Paula (Benziger Brothers, New York 
City). It is a meditative commentary on the life of our Blessed Mother, 
and should appeal particularly to beginners in the religious life. “Judas 
and Jude,” by the Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), is a rather curious “study in contrasts.” Though it can- 
not add much to our meager fund of information, it maintains a hortatory 
tone desirable during retreat time. “Pax Christi,” by the Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.), is a compila- 
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tion of letters addressed to “prospective seminarians.” The writing is ear. 
nest and simple, the matter seems quite practical. If this book can fe 
placed in the hands of many for whom it is intended, the resultant good 
should be memorable. Some details would seem to call for improvement 
in a future edition. For instance, the translation of Lacordaire, which 
closes the volume, is decidedly bad. Priests who care to see what preaching 
is like in other countries will do well to secure a copy of “Exsultate: Fest- 
predigten,” by the Rev. Hermann Steiert (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). The Easter sermon in this book may be taken as a fair example of 
a method which is, perhaps, more poetic and more concerned with concen- 
tration than is our customary American style. Apart from its illustrative 
interest, the book will serve as spiritual reading during quiet hours. Elsie 
Lindsey Smith has managed to make an entertaining volume out of Old 
Testament stories retold. More than a little breeziness and modernity (per- 
haps, occasionally, even too much) lend the old sacred narratives a fresh 
charm. “The Old Testament Calling” should be given to at least a few 
among those who declare they can read no spiritual book (Benziger Bro- 
thers, New York City). Advanced readers must not fail to see “Mystical 
Prayer according to St. Jane de Chantal,” a short but excellent treatise 
which A. E. H. Swinstead has translated from the French of the Canon 
Auguste Sandreau (Benziger Brothers): it is meaty, practical and edify- 
ing in just the right way. 








